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PREFACE, 


In presenting this small volume to the world, the au¬ 
thor is aware that he is exposing his name to the public 
calumny,by thtwe who are ready at all times to find fault; 
but he hopes the candid, who will reflect a moment on 
the many difficulties attending the compiling such a 
work, will be as charitable towards him, as the nature of 
the case will admit. They mast reflect that the many 
actors in the late war have not all the same views of 
things that took place—as it is the nature of man to dif¬ 
fer in opinions, and those that were eye witnesses of the 
events recorded in this narrative, (or history,) to have dif¬ 
ferent opinions from each otlier.- 

The writer who traces events at a remote period 
from the time they transpired, stands on more favorable 
ground, because they are not fresh in every one's memo¬ 
ry, and men are not disposed to find so much fault. 

But it has been the aim of the author to track as near 
the truth, as his knowledge of the different actors, and 
all that were in any way concerned in the war, would per¬ 
mit. If he is found in error, it will be an error of the 
head and not of the heart. 

But he is aware that he has not done this subject that 
justice which its importance deserves. But, as he has al¬ 
ready observed, he hopes an honorable and patriotic peo¬ 
ple will exercise all the charity that characterizes the 
American people, and, more especially, to one that never 
attempted before to write for the inspection of an en¬ 
lightened republic. 
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Fora history of the expedition against the Indians# 
the author has to depend upon public record, and such 
other information as is well authenticated by men that 
can be confided in; but in the last two campaigns, the au¬ 
thor was an eye witness to almost all that he has here 
written. 

In order to give a full detail of all the transactions 
and relationship between those Indians and the United 
States, the author has thought it would be more satisfac¬ 
tory to give all the treaties that ever %vere held with 
them, which commenced in eighteen hundred and four. 

Many false reports have gone abroad respecting the 
lands of those Indians, representing tha.t the Government 
has not done strict justice. 

In giving an account of the frontier massacres by the 
Indians, the author has to depend on newspaper informa¬ 
tion; bfltit is his opinion that all that have been found upon 
record, which were published in this state, are literally 
true, and may be relied upon as facts. 

But, it is notin the power of the author to give an ac¬ 
count of all the masacres that the Indians have commit¬ 
ted on the frontier, as many were comnjitted that have 
not been recorded; or, if they were, the author has not 
been fortunate enough to get possession of them. 

In giving the different treaties, the author principally 
confines himself to the Sac and Fox nations:—But, in the 
last treaty which has lately been made, he will be able to 
give the substance, or the whole of the treaty with the 
Winnebagoes. 

He would be glad to enter into a history of the hostili¬ 
ties that took place between the Winnebagoes and the 
United States, in 1827, but he has not such documents be¬ 
fore him as would justify a review of it. And he is also 
well aware that some more able hand will, in due time, 
give the whole of the transactions of those Indians a 
thorough investigation; and that the public will not suf¬ 
fer by the author’s passing over the particulars of tliat ex¬ 
pedition against those Indians. 
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The a.utbor deems it necessary to coafino himself to 
facts, and without some public documents, more than his 
own knowledge, be could not with any propriety, enter 
into a full history of the transactions between the Uni¬ 
ted States and those Indians, more than simply to state, 
that they made an attack on some keel boats that were 
running on the Mississippi, and commanded by captain 
Alien Lindsey, and the general outline of the traasactions 
afterward, in bringing them to a treaty. 

This was the first difference, of any importance, that 
took place between the United States and those Indians, 
since the war with Great Britain. 

The author, in order to show the cause ordifference bo- 
tween the United States and the Sac and t ox Indians, 
thinks it best to lay before the reader many interesting 
documents, consisting of letters and a number of deposi¬ 
tions, to show the necessity of the Executive in calling 
upon the militia of the state of Illinois, to protect its 
oitizens:—And he flatters himself that, after the perusal 
of those letters and depositions, none will have the hardi¬ 
hood to say, that Governor Reynolds did wrong in the 
course he pursued to subdue those Indians. 

The author takes more pains, and troubles the reader 
with those documents more than he would have done, if 
he had not seen with regret, that misrepresentations 
have gone abroad respecting those Indians. 

He flatters himself that, after a perusal of the different 
treaties entered into by the United States and the Sac 
and Fox Indians, and the many violations of those trea¬ 
ties by those Indians, all will justify the course taken 
to bring them to subjection, and restore peace to our 
country,—which is the case at this time:—and that it 
could not be done in any other way than a resort to arms, 
as all other means were tried, both fay General Clark, and 
the different Indian Agents; and that with a great de¬ 
gree of forbearance on the part of the General Govern- 
meat, which the reader will plainly see when he takes a 
I’*' 



full view of the many outrages and depredations commit¬ 
ted by those lawless savages, who did every thing 
except murder, before there was a call for men to volun* 
teerin defence of their country. 

The author wishes further to observe, that be has taken 
all the pains that lay in his power, to place the different 
officers to their proper command, and to detail the part 
they acted in the war: But he at the same time is well 
aware that there may be some officers whom he may not 
mention, that are deserving well of their country; on ac¬ 
count of not having it in his power to get a complete list 
of all the mounted volunteers, that turned out in defence 
of their country; for many of them were stationed on the 
frontier, and did not march with the main army, but per¬ 
formed important services in defence of the northerd 
frontiers; as many of the citizens would have certainly 
been destroyed by the Indians, whose known mode of 
warfare, is to steal-upon the helpless part of community, 
at the dead hour^of night, when there is no chance of 
defence. 

So, I consider that those rangers who were placed on 
the frontier, performed a high and important service, in 
ranging those frontiers, and protecting the lawful settler 
in quietness at his own fireside, and save bis wife and 
children from becoming a prey to the savage barbarity of 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. 

THE jiUTHOR. 

Vandalia, Ulimity 18S3. 
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CHAPTER 1, 

The WinJiebagoes cttack Captain Lindsey's Keel Boats tn 
1827 —lose two men kilie^and seven wounded—General >Ar- 
lin in the mining country — Gov. Cass takes measures to 
punish them—he corresponds with Gov. Edwards — Gov. 
Edwards sends a Regiment from the northern counties to the 
^fines, under Col. J^eale—the people of the Mines form them¬ 
selves into a corps of mounted volunteers—elect Gen. H. 
Dodge their coinmander. — Gov. Cass moves against the In¬ 
dians to the portage of the Wisconsin river—they sue for 
peace—treaty entered into—the Indians give up the Red 
Bird as a hostagefor the good behaviour of the rest of the na- 
iion—he dies in Jail.—The Sac and Fox Indians next, wage 
war — Gen. Gaines applies to Gov. Reynolds for mounted 
volunteers—they rendezvous at Beardstown — Gen. Duncan 
appointed by Gov. Reynolds, to take the command—they 
march to Rock Island—the Indians sue for peace—treaty en¬ 
tered inio. 

Tae author, ia giving a history of the late war be¬ 
tween the United States and the Sac and Fox nations 
of Indians, thinks it would be doing the subject injustice, 
not to give an outline of the difficulties that took place 
between the United States and the Winnebagoes, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, which he has 
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observed in his preface, was the first disturbance of any 
kind that took place between the Government of the 
United States and the Indians, since the last war with 
Great Britain. But the author, in giving a small out¬ 
line of this disturbance, has to depend upon his memory 
alone ; as, at that time, it had never entered his head that 
he would be the biographer of this small disturbance that 
took place between the Government and tiiose Indians. 

But, in attempting to give the public the causes and 
particulars of the war betwixt the Government and the 
8ac and Fox nations of Indians, he thinks that it would 
not be amiss to take a passing notice of the transactions 
that took place on this occasion.' 

Captain Allen Lindsey, a gentleman of the first respec¬ 
tability in our country, was running a couple of keel 
boats on the Upper Mississippi, in the summer of eigh¬ 
teen hundred and twenty-seven; when within a few miles 
of Prairie dii Chien, was visited by a number of Win- 
nebagoe Indians, some of them came aboard of his boats 
and showed signs of hostility to him, such as preyed up¬ 
on his mind so much that, before he returned, he provided 
himself with a few fire arms, so that, in case of an attack 
by them, he might be able to defend himself. 

He was at’this time on his way up to St. Peters. He 
made bis trip, and accordingly on his return, when within 
a few miles of Prairie du Chien, he was again visited by 
those same Indians. He had to pass down the river 
close to their towns and habitation forseveral miles; for 
that is the way these wretched beings live, in small bark 
wigwams, along some water course, where they can pad¬ 
dle their canoes. 

But. agreeably toCapt. Lindsey’s expectations, he was 
not permitted to pass by their dwellings in peace.—■ 
Very late in the evening, a number of those blood thirsty 
savages made their appearance to him in a menacing man- 
Der,by opening a heavy fire upon his boats; and by the help 
of their canoes attempted to board them. But Capt. Lind¬ 
sey, had fortunately for him, anticipated lhat they did 
not intend to let him pass without firing him a salute of 
this description. He was prepared for them, although he 
had but few men aboard of his boats, but what he had 
proved to be soldiers. The Indians opened a heavy fire 
upon him, which was returned by him and his boat’s crew 
with double interest. There were a large number of In¬ 
dians, who charged upon him in their canoes, thinking to ■ 
board his boats, but he prevented them by the hardest 
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. kind of fighting. They came so near boarding him, that, 
a number of them lashed their canoes to his bsats ; but he 
gave them a quietus in the act, and they bequeathed their 
canoes to him in return, and became bait for the fish of 
the Mississippi. At this, each one made shift forJiimself. 
The Indians paddled their canoes in one direction, and 
Captain Lindsey rowed his boats the other. 

Captain Lindsey lost two fine men in the action, and a 
number wounded ; but how many I do not recollect at this 
time. If this officer had not anticipated misclaief from 
those wretched beings, there is no doubt but that he and 
his whole crew would have been massacred by those in¬ 
human barbarians-, for it is generally supposed that it 
was plunder, or, in other words, the cargo that the boats 
contained, they were after. 

Captain Lindsey ran his boats down as soon as possihla, 
to Galena, a smalltown on Fever River, six miles above 
where it empties itself into the Mississippi, which is now 
the county seat of Jo Daviess county, in the north-west 
corner of the State of Illinois. 

When Captain Lindsey arrived at that point, and gave 
the news, it created great fear and alarm; to such a de¬ 
gree, that expresses were sent in different directions to 
inform the citfzens of the Mines to move into Galena, and 
prepare for war. The people of the Mines t ook the 
alarm, so that in two days’ time there were not less than 
three thousand men, women and children, who fled to this 
place for safety. Those Indians had made many threats 
against the miners, and had at different times ordered 
them off, and told them to quit the diggings, saying that 
the ground they were digging on was theirs. This news, 
coming at this time, when they were apprehensive of mis¬ 
chief, gave them an alarm, and caused them to fly to Ga¬ 
lena for safety. They forsook their rude habitations, 
and assembled at that place, in order to assist in defend¬ 
ing each other. There were a few forts built in the more 
thickly settled parts of the Mines, and some of the most 
fearless citizens occupied them. 

There was a committee of safety appointed in Galena, 
wifi) corresponded ivith all parts of the Mines, and adopted 
measures for the safety and preservation of all; and in 
the mean time had some strong block houses built at Gale¬ 
na. The people likewise, who were able and willing to 
bear arms, volunteered and formed themselves into com¬ 
panies, and chose their own officers; ranged the country, 
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and kept a good look out, for fear the Indians would steal 

upon them, and take them by surprise. 

Governor Cass, in the mean time, was not inactive, but 
corresponded with Governor Edwards, then Governor of 
Illinois. . Governor Edwards immediately raised one regi¬ 
ment of mounted volunteers in the northern counties, and 
sent them on to the relief of the mining country, and to 
go against those Indians. They elected Thomas M. Neale 
their commander. The peoplaof the Mines formed them¬ 
selves into another corps, and elected General Dodge 
their commander—a man well qualified to command, and 
who had some experience in the same. 

Col. Neale marched his regiment to the Mines, but no 
further. .Gen.-Dodge, assisted by Gov. Cass, marched on 
a force of near one tho\isand men, to the portage of the 
Wisconsin and Eox rivers, where the Indians sued for 
peace. A treatyvWas then made with them.^ They gave 
up their c’ommander, who had been the principal cause of 
the war, whom tliey called the Red Bird. He was put in 
prison at Prairie du Chien, and was to have been kept as a 
hostage for the good behaviour of the rest of his nation, 
but be soon died. 

After this treaty, the forts were again forsaken, and 
the citizens returned to their respective habitations, and 
peace and safety seemed to be felt by all, until the hostile 
movemen t of the Sacs and Foxes, in the spring of eighteen 
^ hundred and thirty-one; when they invaded the State of 
Illinois, by leaving their own side of the Mississippi, 
crossing over, and attempting to claim the land they bad 
sold to the General Government, in the neighborhood of 
Rock Island. Here this terrible and warlike nation of 
Indians committed all kinds of outrage on the citizens 
near this place. The citizens had purchased the land 
tbey lived upon from the General Government, and had 
Opened good farms, built houses, and had been living in 
peace and quietness for nearly three years, when these 
wretched monsters in human shape attempted to drive 
them from their homes, and take possession of them them¬ 
selves'; which in fact they did.* But this was not all 
those savatre monsters did. Tliey turned their horses m- 
to their wlieat fields, killed their stock, and laid waste 
, whole farms. 

It was time now for those citizens to ask for assistance 
from their countrymen. They did so. Petition after pe- 

*See Appendix, Mie A'b. 1. 
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tition was sent to the Governor of Illinois, laying before 
him their grievances.* Governor Reynolds hesitated not 
a moment, but addressed the proper officers on this im¬ 
portant subject. He addressed letters to Generals Clark 
and Gaines on this subject, and tried every means that 
lay in his power to dissuade those unhappy people to de¬ 
mist from their designs, and return back to their own side 
of the Mississippi to their own land. But to this they 
turned a deaf ear too, as well as to all kind of entreaty 
that could be made tiirough their agents, or Gen. Gaines, 
or any other person. They bid defiance to General 
Games-, and bantered him'to fight them with his regulajs. 
This was enough. Gen. Gaines saw now that there was 
no way of settling this business, only by a resort to arms. 
He accordingly made a call upon Governor Reynolds for 
seven hundred mounted volunteers to co-operate with him 
in driving them from the Sfate.f . 

Governor Reynolds immediately obeyed the call, and 
issued his proclamation to the citizens of the northern 
counties of Illinois, who turned out t& the number of fit- 
teen hundred strong, and rendezvoused at Beardstown, 
on the Illinois river; and between the first and tenth 
days of June were organized into a brigade, under the 
command of Gen. Joseph Duncan. 

This brigade was officered in the following manner, viz: 
James D. Henry, of Sangamon county, Colonel of the first 
regiment; Jacob Fry, Lieutenant Colonel; JobnT. Stu¬ 
art, Major; Thomas Collins, Adjutant; Edward Jones, 
Quarter Master; and Thomas M. Neale, Paymaster. The 
Captains were as follows: Adam Smith, William F. Elkin, 
A. Morris, Thomas Carlin, Samuel Smith, John Lortan, 
and Samuel G. Pierce-. ' —__ 

The second Regiment was commanded by Cnlonel Dan¬ 
iel Leib, of Morgan County;-——, Lieutenant 

Colonel; Nathaniel Butler, Major; Captains H, Mathews, 

John Hanes, George Bristow, William Gilham,-Kin- 

cade, Alexander Wells, William Weatherford, and W. 
Jordan, Quarter Master. 

There was one odd battalion, which was officered in the 
following manner: Nathaniel Buckmaster, Major; James 

Semple, Adjutant; Joseph Gillespie, Paymaster; -;;— 

--, Quarter Master, Richard Roman, Surgeon; Cap¬ 
tains William Moore, John Loramie, and Solomon Miller, 

*See Appendix, N’otc ■N'o. 2, 

\Sec Appendix, i^oie jVb. 3. 
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The spy battalion, next, was officered in the following 
manner: Samuel Whiteside, Major; Samuel F. Kendle, 
Adjutant; John S. Greathouse, Quarter Master; P. H. 
Winchester,, Pay Master; Captains Erastus Wheeler, 
William B. W’hiteside, William Miller, and Solomon 
Prevritt. 

Those were the officers that composed the brigade under 
Gen. Joseph Duncan, with a few exceptions. The name 
of the Lieutenant Colonel in Col. Leib’s regiment, I have 
not beeti fortunate enough to get in possession of, and i 
have not been able to get all the staff officers belonging 
to it; for I have no public record to resort to. Therefore, 
I hope no gentleman will think hard of me. or feel him¬ 
self slighted in not having his name inserted in this 
history. 

General Duncan, after his brigade was organized, took 
the line of march for the sealfof war, or where the savage 
rebels were assembled and bidding defiance to General 
Gaines ahd his regulars, at or near Rock Island. 

When General ihincan arrived at Rock River, he had 
to cross this stream near an island; and for fear of an am¬ 
buscade, General Gaines had it raked with a six pounder, 
so that if the enemy were concealed in this hiding place, 
he might drive them from it until his men could croSs.— 
lie fired his six pounder a number of times into this Island, 
hut the enemy had taken the alarm, and crossed over the 
Mississippi; butstill kept embodied for action. They did 
not much like the sound of the six pounder. 

Some of them afterwards came over to Rock iMaml, 
whore General Duncan had arrived witb his men, and 
joined General Gaines, who teok command of allthb for¬ 
ces then in the field. They held a white flag in their hands. 
TiejJmstsiiGd for peace. Tha-Bl^lcJS«wk: was not one 
of the company. General Gaines demanded of them to 
bring him. They at first refused, but he told them that 
ho would march his forces across the river and cut them 
off, if they did not produce him. They then returned 
and brought the wretched Hawk, who had caused so much 
trouble to them and our own Government. 

, They then entered into capitulations of a treaty; * 
\the articles of which they violated m a few weeks af¬ 
terwards by the most daring outrage. It was stipulated 
in the articles, that they were to remain on the west 
side of the Mississippi, and never to cross the river, and 

* See Appendix, J^ote Jfo. 4. See General Gaines's Re- 
port to Presulent U. S. Appendix, M)te Ab. 6. 
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come into the State of Illinois, without the permission 
of the President of the United States, or the Governor 
of Illinois. Blit they soon forgot this r.'-reeincnt. They 
crossed over in a few v/seks, within a few hundred 

yards of Prairie dii Ciiien, in t);c dead hour o'l night, foil 
upon a camp of Menurninie, ^^ndi.-iw. p,lan«-htered and kil¬ 
led twenty-five of them ; and tuat too, v-ith-a ^an-s’iotof 
a o’arrisoa of regniars. Those fdoncrainie Indians never 
have been at war with the Govorninent of the United 
States. They have ever looked to it for protection — 
They had been that day in an Indian frolic, and weio 
nearly all drunk. It is a well known thing, that, when 
Iclians get into one of tho§.c drunken froLes, they are dan- 
ge^ibns, one to another, and the fequaws invariably make it 
a rule to hide their arms iintid they got sober. This was 
the case at this time.,. ^hose Menominies had just been 
gorgingiwith this hydra monster of all evil, and were 
lying in their wigwams, lost in sleep ; never dreaming or 
thinking that there was the least danger of being butch¬ 
ered by those hideous monsters, that were of the same 
species of human beings with themselves. But the deadly 
tomahav/k and spear were buried in them when in their 
helpless situation. The Menominies, it is said, succeeded 
in liilling four of these savage monsters, who deserved to 
die the worst of deaths. ■' 

Tim MencnlinieS immediately informed Gen. Street of 
the massacre. He repaired immediately^ to the battle 
ground. They appeared to be in great distress for the 
loss of their friends. They had killed a number of squaws 
and children. .The Menominies made heavy complaints 
to Gen. Street, saying, you liave told us that you would 
protect us, andsfie that the Sacs and Fox.c3 would let us 
alone. Gen. Street told fheru that they would be punished 
for w'hat they had donq. He accordingly sent a com.hiu- 
nication to Governor Reynolds', informing him of titiqir 
movements, and the slaughter of the Menominies ; amhat 
theya.-nc time, took measures to demand the murderers; 
the particulars of which I am not able to lay before the 
public. But instead of the Sacs and .Foxes delivering up 
the murderers, they ,early in the spring followingtCrossed 
over to the State of Illinois, armed and equipped for war, 
and passed by, almost in sight of Fort Armstrong, bidding 
defiance to General Atkinson, the commander of the fort. 
Gen. Atkinson then cominuhicateu to Governor Reynolds, 
by express, their movements. Governor Reynolds then 
lost no time in issuing his proclamation to the citizens of 
Jllinois, calling for volunteers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Sac and Fox Indians cross over the Mississippi to the 
State of Illinois, in a warlike manner—Extract of a letter 
from General Hughes to Gen, Atkinson—Extract of a let¬ 
ter from George Davenport to Gen, Atkinson—Extract of a * 
letter from Gen. Atkinson to his Excellency, Governor Rey¬ 
nolds—Proclamation of Governor Reynolds to the citizens 
of Illinois—yisit made to the hostile band, by Henry Gra¬ 
tiot, Esq., sub Indian Agent forjthe Winnebagoes — Rendez¬ 
vous of the Volunteers at Beardstown—Organized into a 
bri.ceade under Gen: Whiteside—Mustered into the service of 
the United States at Rock Island — Col. John Ewing andPae 
Author sent ahead to spy out the enemy's camp; take a pris¬ 
oner, und reiurnr—JiIecc the army—Arrival at Dixons, on 
Rock River. 

Extract of a letter from General Hughes, sub Indian Agent, 
to General Atkinson, dated, 

“ Rock Island, April 13tb, 1832. 

“ My opinion is, that thesqnavrs and old men Lave g’one 
to the Prophet’s town, on Rock river—and the warriors 
are now only a few miles below the mouth of Rock riv¬ 
er, within the limits of the State of Illinois. That 
those Indians are hostile to the whites there is no doubt. 
That they have invaded the*State of Illinois, to the great 
injury of her citizens, is equally true. Hence it is, that 
the public good requires that strong as well as speedy 
measures should be taken against Black Hawk and his 
followers. 

“ Respectfully I have, the honor to jbe, 

“ Your obedient servant. 

(Signed,) * “ ANDREW S. HUGHES.’,' 

“To Brig. Gen. Atkinson. ” 
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Extract of a letter from George Davenport, Esq. to Brigadier 
General Atkinson, dated, . 

“ Rock Island, April 13th, 1332. 

“ Dear Sir: In reply to your enquiries of this morning', 
respecting the Indians, I have to state, that I have been 
informed by the man I have wintering with the Indians, 
that the British band of Sac Indians are determined to 
make war upon the'frontier settlements. The British 
band of Sac Indians did rendezvous at old fort Madison, 
and induced a great many of the young men to join them 
on their arrival at the Yellow Banks. They crossed 
about five hundred head of horses into the State of Illi¬ 
nois, and sent about seventy horses through tho countrj’’ 
toward Rock river. The remainder, some on horseback, 
the others in canoes, in a fighting order, advanced up the 
Mississippi, and were encamped yesterday Rveor six nuies 
below Rock river, and will no doubt endeavor to reach 
their strong hold in the Rock river swamps, if they aro 
not intercepted. From every information that I have re¬ 
ceived, I am of opinion, that the intention of the British 
band of Sac Indians, is to commit depredations on the 
inhabitants of the frontier. 

“ Respectfully yourob’t. serv’t. 
(Signed,) “GEO. DAVENPORT.” 

“To Brig. Gen. Atkinson.” 

Extract of a letter from General Atkinson to his Excellency, 
Governor Reynolds, dated, 

“Fort Armstrong, April ,13th, 1332. 

“ Dear Sir: The band of Sacs under Black Hawk, join¬ 
ed by about one hundred Kickapoos, and a few Pettawat- 
amies, amounting m all to about five hundred men, have 
assumed .a hostile attitude. They crossed the river at 
the Yellow Banks, on the sixth instant, and are now mo¬ 
ving up on the east side of Rock river towards the Proph¬ 
et’s village. 

“ The regular force under my command, is too small to 
justify me in pursuing the hostile parly. To make an un¬ 
successful attempt to coerce them, would only iVritate 
them to acts of hostility on the Irontier, sooner than they 
probably contemplate. 

“ Your own knowledge of the- character of these Indi¬ 
ans, with the information herewith submitted, will enable 
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jou to judge of the course proper to be pursued. I thiitk 
the frontier IS in great danger, and will use all the means 
at my disposal to co-operate with you, in its protection 
and defence. 

“ With great respect, 

“ Your most ob’t. serv’t. 

“ H. ATKINSON, BHs-adier 
“ General of the U. S. JlirTny.” 

His Excellency, Got. Reynolds, Rellvillo, Ill. 

• I will next give the reader Governor Reynolds’s Prncla-< 
mation to the militia of Illinois, and his concluding re¬ 
marks; and of the necessity of those that were able to 
’bear arms, turning out in defence of their country’s 
rights. 

“ To the Militia, of the Morth-wesiem section of Illinois: 

“Fellow CitiIzens: Y’oilr country requires your ser¬ 
vices. The Indians have assumed a hostile attitude, and 
have invaded the State, in violation of the treaty of last 
summer. 

“The British band of Sacs, and other hostile Indians, 
headed by the Black Hawk, are in possession of the Rock 
river country, to the great terror of the frontier inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“ I consider the settlers on the frontiers in imminent 
danger. I am in possession of the above information 
from gentlemen of respectable standing, and from Gen. 
Atkinson, whose character stands so high in all classes. 

“ In possession of the foregoing facts and information, 

I hesitate not as to the ccurseT should pursue. No citi¬ 
zen ought to remain quiet when his country is invaded, 
and tl'.e helpless part of community is in danger. I have 
called out a strong detachment of militia, to rendezvous 
at Beardstown, on the 22d instant; provision for the men, 
and corn for the horses will be furnished in abundance. 

I hope ray Countrymen will realize my ^pectations, and 
ulTer their sprviees, as heretofore,” with, promptitude and 
cheerfulness, in defence of tiieir country. 

“ JOUN REYNOLDS, . 

“ Commander in Chief 

I will next refer the reader to a visit made to the hos¬ 
tile Indians by Henry Gratiot, Esq. . 

Dn the 16th day of April, Mr. Gratiot, Indian Agent 
for the Rock River band of Winnebagoes, received a let-' 
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teT fronrGen. Atkinson, informing bim of the movements 
of J3lack Hawk’s band of hostile Indians, and requesting 
him, if possible, to ascertain the disposition of them. On 
the receipt of this information, Mr. Gratiot proceeded 
down Rock River, and on the 19th arrived at the Turtle 
Village of Winnebagoes—found them the exercise of 
their religious ceremonies, and consequently could not 
have a hearing with tljem until the S2J. He tlien held a 
talk with them, and learned from them that the Sacs had, 
at three different times, sent them the wampum, and that 
the last was painted red, thereby indicating war. Tiie 
last wampum was not returned. They also informed Mr. 
Gratiot, that it was their determination not to join the 
hostile Sacs—that there were some Winnebagoes living 
at the Prophet’s Village who were friendly to the whites 
—and that they requested them to leave itmnd come to 
their village to reside until all the difficulties were 


settled. 

In order to accomplish this object, Mr. Gratiot took 
twenty four men of the Turtle Village to accompany him 
to the Prophet’s Town, at which place they arrived on the 
25tlj, and hoisted his flag of truce. He was received with 
much attention by the Winnebagoes, who made him a 
large lodge, eighty feet long, for himself and their vfiif- 
•ing brethren. In this village he found between two and 
three hundred men, women and children, belonging to the 
Prophet’s hand. These Indians manifested no hostile 
disposition, but severally remonstrated against the con¬ 
duct of the Prophet, who was at (Jiat time with the hostile 
band of Sacs, a few miles below, leading them on to his 
village. Mr. Grafiot^dvised these Indians to g'o up Rock 
River on their own lands, and make a village, where they 
might rest in peace. This they promised to do. 

Un the S3th, Mr. Gratiot saw at a distance, about two 
miles down Rock River, the army of the celebrated Black 
Hawk, consisting 0 / about five hundred Sacs, well armed, 

and mounted<^n fine horses, moving in a line of battle __^ 

Their' appearance was terrible in the extreme^' "i'heir 
bodies were painted with white clay, with an oq,casional 
impression of their hands about their .bod 1 ^.^' colored 
black. •• Around their ankles and bodies the'^''^vore wreaths 
of straw, which always indicate a dispo^sUion for blood. 
They moved on with great regularity, performing many 
evolutions; wheeling every few minutes, and firino- to¬ 
wards Port Armstrong; turning, flanking,and then form¬ 
ing into solid columns, from which they would form their 
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line of march. Jn that way they marched to the.heating 
of a drum till they came to the village. 

They marched up to Gratiot’s lodge, where was flying 
the neutral flag; formed a circle around it; took down 
his flag, and tauntingly hoisted the British colors in its 
place. They then fired into the air toward his lodge, 
sounded the war-whoop around it, and made several mo¬ 
tions toward attacking Mr. Gratiot and the friendly Win- 
nebagocs. They afterward dismounted, entered his 
lodge, shook hands with Mr. Gratiot and Mr. Cubbage, a 
gentleman who accompanied him. They then formed a cir¬ 
cle within his ledge, holding their spears and other imple¬ 
ments of war, and evincing, by their actions and counte¬ 
nances, an unfriendly feeling. After holding a consulta¬ 
tion among themselves, a friendly Winnebago Chief, 
(“White Crow,”) who went with Mr. Gratiot from the 
Turtle Village, arose, w'ent to his blanket, look out two 
plugs of tobacco, and gave them to the war-chief of the 
hostile band; after which the war party lelt the lodge, 
leaving only Black Hawk. 

This Chief (Black Hawk) then told Sir. Gratiot that he 
had received a letter from Gen. Atkinson,but refused ta 
let him read it at the time, hut said that he would show it 
to him when he got to the end of his march, which was 
about sixty miles above. Mr. Gratiot replied, that he 
was not going that way; hut he was answered by Black 
Hawk, that he would let him know about it on the next 
day. So it appeared that Mr. Gratiot was then consid¬ 
ered their prisoner of war; which the developement of 
other facts that afterwards occurred, ctmclusively proved. 
Black Hawk shortly afterwards left Mr. Gratiot, under a 
promise to visit him again the next morning. 

The hostile band were all night engaged in holding a 
council among themselves. On the following morning, 
the Prophet, at the head of about forty warriors, came 
into Mr. Gratiot’s lodge, presented General Atkinson’s 
^letter, and told him, he might take the letter back to 
GbneraliAtkinson. Mr. Gratiot insisted on reading the 
letteK^o them; upon which request, Black Hawk and 
Na-a-po^'a^ere sent for, and the letter read. The sub¬ 
stance of which was, to advise the hostile Chiefs to desist 
from their em^designs—recross the Mississippi river, 
settle down in peh<;e, and plant their corn, Arc. In reply 
to which, they requested Mr. Gratiot to band back the 
letter, and inform General Atkinson, that their hearts 
were bad, and that they would not return; but to the con- 
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trary, that if he brought his troops among them they 
would fight them. Mr. Gratiot immediately went to Rock 
Island and delivered'the message. 

Thus, reader, these documents go to show the great ne¬ 
cessity that Governor Reynolds had, for making the call 
tor mounted volunteers, to defend the rights of our coun¬ 
try, and drive from our State those merciless savages, that 
wished to imbrue their hands in the blood of its citizens. 

Agreeably to liis proclamation, the citizens of Illinois, 
quit their peaceful fire-sides and homes, and volunteered 
to defend our dear and sacred rights, which had been pur¬ 
chased for us by our ancestors, at the price of much blood. 
There was a sufficient number turned out without draft¬ 
ing; the people at once saw the great danger our fron¬ 
tier Avas in; and their patriotic citizens would not suffer 
them to stay at home, when they knew their services 
were wanted in the field. Accordingly, at the appointed 
time, the mounted volunteers from the different counties, 
that were called upon, rendezvoused at Beardstown, on 
the Illinois river, where we were met by Gov. Reynolds. 

Upon our being organized into a Brigade, Governor 
Reynolds appointed Brgadier General Samuel Whiteside 
commander of the Brigade, who, for his courage and bra¬ 
very, as an officer, during the war, stood pre-eminent.— 
He at that time had the command of a company of ran¬ 
gers, and was by all acknowledged to be an excellent In¬ 
dian fighter. 

The Brigade consisted of about sixteen hundred horse¬ 
men and two hundred footmen, who were organized into 
four regiments, and an odd spy battalion. 

Colonel Dewit,commanded the first regiment; Colonel 
Fry, the second; Colonel Thomas, (of St. Clair,) the third; 
and colonel Thompson, the fourth. Colonel James D. 
Henry, of Sangamon county, commanded the spy bat¬ 
talion. * 

On the twenty-seventh day of April, the troops got in 
motion, and took up the line of march, under the coni- 
mand of Greneral Whiteside, accompanied by Governor 
Reynolds, thfe Commander-in-chief. After crossing the 
Illinois river, we directed our course to the Yelloiv Banks, 
on the Mississippi river, at which place, we arrived on 
the third day of May. Nothing very interesting occur¬ 
red on oiir march to the Yelioiv Banks. 

In crossing Henderson’s river, we lossed several head 
of horses, the river being very high, and not having any 
ferry boat tacross in; but very fortunately the men ail 
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got over safe. We had to take the point'of the Yellow 
Banks, in order to draw provision, as a steam boat with 
supplies was to meet us there. It is worthy of remark, 
that when we got to this place, we found the citizens qui¬ 
etly remaining at their homes, and not in the least 
alarmed. 

The next day after we arrived at this place, the old 
principal Chief (Ke-o-kuck) crossed the river, with fifty 
or sixty of his warriors, and a few Squaws, to our encamp¬ 
ment,—held awar dance, and stated, that it was not their 
intention to raise arms against the United States,—at 
the same time signifying a willingness to assist in fighting 
the Black Hawk. 

On the third day after our arrival at the Yellow Banks, 
the steam boat arrwed with a sufficient*supply of provis¬ 
ion, which enabled us to take the line of march for Rock 
river, at which place we arrived on the following day 

(the seventh.) On the-we were mustered into the 

service of the United States by Brigadier 'General At¬ 
kinson. 

On the evening after having been received by General 
Atkinson, Colonel John Ewing and myself were sent by 
Governor Reynolds as secret spies, with directions to 
keep in frontof the army ; he also sent a gentlemen by 
the name of Kinney with us as a pilot. Our instructions 
were, to proceed as near the direction, as we could, accor¬ 
ding to our judgment, form, of the course Black Hawk 
and his army had taken ; and if possible, for us to ascer¬ 
tain where the encampment of the enemy was. Accor¬ 
ding to our instructions, we*proceeded up Rock river, as 
near the direction that Black Hawk had taken, as cur 
pilot judged to be the course. On the second day after 
we started, we discovered several signs of Indians, who 
appeared to be going different directions, which led us to 
suppose, that they were sent by Black Hawk to ascer- . 
tain whether or not we were following them. 

On that night, we encamped in sight of the old Proph¬ 
et’s Village; next morning wc went through the Town, 
and saw where Black Hawk had encamped with his whole 
army. His encampment was laid off in a manner showing 
great skill in warfare. Ko American General could have 
laid it out in a more military style; from the appearance 
of the encampment, we were induced to beli6v,e that they 
remained there a week; from which place we proceeded^ 
confining ourselves to Rock river, which we were going up. 
We had not proceeded more than five miles from this 
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place, before we discov.w»(l"two Indians ccminjrin the di¬ 
rection to meet ns. ,Colonel Ewing and myself made up 
to them in great haste; on our meeting them, we deman¬ 
ded of them to know their business tiiere; on their not 
being able to understand us, we directed Mr. Kinney to 
enquire of them what they Were dojng horc/ Their an¬ 
swer was, that they liad lost t’leir Imrses, and were hun- 
tingthem; that they bedonged to Ke-o-kuck’s band. We 
directed the interpster to ask them, i^j^ey knev7 where 
Diack Hawk was! They signifiod tiiat they did not 
know, and appeai'ed to he much alarmed. I observed in 
the course of the conversation, tiiat*we ought to 4ake 
them as prisoners—to which Colonel Ewing made no reply, 
but appeared to be rejecting on the conrae to take, until 
they started and iiad got a short distance from us; he 
then came to fee concinsion to take thorn ; v, o unmediate- 
ly gave chase, they Iwci four horser, that appeared to be 
fresh and gpod, on account of which they gained distance 
on us, shaping their course for the nver. During the 
chase, we discovered aaotiier Indian On our left, after 
consulting for a moment, wo concluded to endeavor to 
take him prisoner ; accordingly we all pursued him, until 
we came up with him ; he told us he w'as a Pottavvatainieq 
he had two horses; w'fe directed Mr. Kinney to lake his 
gun ; he appeared unwilling.to surrender it, and siidwed 
a disposition to shoot him. Upon which Colonel Evring 
drew his rifle to his face, to make ready to fire on him, if 
he did irot give it up,: upon which he gave it to Mr. Kinney. 
We directed Mr. Kinney to mount his horse, and take the' 
rope that was around the neck of the Indian’s horse, and 
lead him; the Indian made signs to us, that there were some ' 
of his people chifes by, and wished to see them, and then he 
would go with us ; to which proposition, we had no desire 
to accede,' but forced him on. We travelled at a rapid 
■rate. As_we were in the midst of Indians,-we conclu¬ 
ded’ that it was our better policy, to make our way bacli:. 

. to the camp as quick as possible. Wc at this time 
bad been three days from the army, and could not know 
what distance we had separated ourselves frhm-. it. We 
calculated that we would not be able to reach U 'intTtho 
foliowingmlay; but we were very agfeeably'd!. -.\;-" nuted, 
as wemidt the army .after goa^aheut ten miles; itjdiad ta¬ 
ken theTine of march the next clay after wo Jeft^, and 
marched a much nigher way than our pilot took us. We 
delivered up our prisoner, who underwent an examination 
through an interpreter better acquainted with the In- 
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dian langua.g-e than Mr. Kinney; he was found to be a Pot- 
tawattomie,—and stated that Black Hawk %vithhis army 
was at the Pawpaw Grove, two days’ march up the river. 
We were now close to the old Prophet’s Towpj where 
General Atkinson had ordered General Whiteside to 
await the arrival of his boats and regulars, (as that was 
the way General Atkinson, with his regulars, and two 
hundred foot volunteers yrere marching;) unless General 
Whiteside, thoughjt upon his arrival at the Prophet’s Vil¬ 
lage, it would he actually necessary to pursue, in order 
to prevent the Indians from making their escape; accor¬ 
dingly General V/^hiteside ordered a forced march that 
evening. The country we had to pass through was an al¬ 
most continual swamp,—no alternative being-left for us, 
we put our horses to it, sometimes wading ourselves up to 
our waist, and -not unfrequentiy getting mired ;-but by 
great exertions and perseverance, we succeed in get¬ 
ting through without losing any men in the swamps.— 
We this day marched until dark—a number of the men did 
-not get up until late in the night, and some of the bag¬ 
gage waggons not until next morning. This day (May 
12lh) we got to Dixon’s ferry, on Hock river, where the 
great road crosses going to the Lead Mines. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Meel Maj. Stillman with a haltalionfrom thenorthern counties — 
Jiajor Stillman fakes his battalion^ goes up Rock river, in 
order to ascertain the movements of the enemy—Falls in with 
them—has a battle, andjs defeated—Retreats back to Gene¬ 
ral Whiteside.—Colonel Ewing, Robert Blackwell, Esq. and 
the Author sent as expresses for more troops .— General 
Whiteside marches his Brigade to the battle ground—They 
bury the dead—Return back to Dixon’s—Meet General At¬ 
kinson there with provision,five hundred regulars and two 
hundred foot militia.—They take up the line of march after 
the enemy—March to Fox river.—The Indians kill three 
families before they get there—They bury the persons kih 
led—Army become dissatisfied, and are discharged—Three 
hundred volunteer to guard the frontier until the neio levy of 
troops arrive. 

On our arrival here (Dixon’s Ferry) we founrl Elajor 
Stillman with a battalion of two hundred and seventy- 
five men awaiting our arrival: they had been there wvo 
days with a sufficient supply of ammunition and provisions* 
our provisions at this time being nearly exhausted. 

Major Stillman considered that he had a kind of inde¬ 
pendent corps, and did not wish to be attached to General 
Whiteside’s Brigade. He, the Major, on tlie next morning 
made a request of the Governor, that he might be permit¬ 
ted to take his corps, go out as a scouting party, and. see.if 
possible whether any discoveries could be ihade as to the 
situation of the enemy. ‘ 

Accordingly, on the 12th day of May, Major Stillman 
and Major Bailey received orders frem the Commander in 
Chief, to march with their respective battalions to the 
neighborhood of Old Man’s Creek, to ascertainf.lCpossi- 
ble, the movements of the enemy. On the moriij^j^of the 
13th, Major Stillman’s battalion took «p their ime of 
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Kiarch. jlajor Bailey followed m a short time after ; and 
after having marched eiglit or tea miles, both battalions 
encamped. The clay had been rainy, and other circuniT 
stances beyond the coutrol c,i officers or men, had a ten¬ 
dency to retard their movements. 

The battalions had no connection with each other what¬ 
ever, previous to their meeting on their march to Dixen's, 
on Reck River. There they received orders to march,be¬ 
fore they were organized into a reg.iii)ein- -each battalion 
being independent of the of.l.r r~ccmj.;ar.dcd by its,own 
offioewG—and l l'.rec of those ciauiiing the command of both 
—and perhaps with ccjual justice. . 

In the result^ however, t];o command for that expedi¬ 
tion was conferredon Major Stillman, the choice of c'uicers 
to be referred to the men on their return. 

On the morning of the Mtb, under the tempopary organ¬ 
ization of .the corps, the march was continued in the line, 
secured by strong advance and flank guards. On tjiis 
day’s march several fresh trails were discovered during the 
forencon; and at o’clock the commanding officer, was 
informed, that w voi'al Indian dogs had been seen by one 
of the flank guards,, and shortly afterwards two Indians 
were seer;. _ .... 

Vfith sojr.c diiflcnlty occasioned by the aimest impassi¬ 
ble mires of the creeks which the corps had to cross, the 
march was continued until nearly sunset, when Col. Slrcde 
of the advanced guard, who liad volunteered his'services 
on this ccca.sion, returned to the battalion with informa¬ 
tion of a suilabic place for encampment, and conducted 
the corps to tiic point. 

• A ir.r';:e fr esi^ 1 rail was discovered, whicb directed its 
course to a pr int of timber, a short distance to the left 
of the encampment. Shortly after the battalion halted, 
and while busily engaged in preparing supper, several horse¬ 
men were discovered on a hill about half a mile in front, 
They were at first sight taken for a part of the enemy’s 
advance guard. Some of the men mounted their horses, 
and rode toward them. They were discovered to be 
Indians,- and two of therxi came to the camp, professing to 
be Potiawattomies and friends, hut on the appreaefeof our 
advance the Indians gave a whoop, unfurled a red flag and 
fell back at full speed.—Our horsemen followed, and after 
a chase of four miles and, a half, overtook them in alow 
marshy piece of ground, where a sharp firing took place. 
Three Indians were left dead, and several were dismoun- . 
ted; one of our men was wounded in a personal combat, and 
two were dismounted and lost their horses. 
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The Indians were driven into their encampment, where 
they rallied to the number of six or eight huiidrcd, and cau¬ 
tiously awaited the approach of our iriaiu body. Our 
advance fell back, and joined the battalion on tlie margin 
of the low ground, where the firing first commenced. 

An Indian approached and proposed a talk” to an offi¬ 
cer who was in advance. Major Stillman, with the field 
and staff officers together with Capl. Eads, as an inter¬ 
preter, went forward while the troops were advancing by 
heads of companies through the marsh. Capt.Eads, who 
had been in front, suddenly wheeled and exclaimed that 
the line of Indians extended for more than a mile. 

Major Stillman now discovered that the proposed 
“talk” was an expedient to obtain time, the more com¬ 
pletely to execute their plan; for the enemy were now 
seen flanking him right and left in great numbers. He 
immediately gave orders to countermarch and form on 
the high ground. But instead of countermarching, the 
men wheeled about m their places, which threw the offi¬ 
cers all in the rear, and fell back. The foremost of 
them on reaching tbe hard ground first, were able to 
proceed with much greater rapidity than those who were 
yet in tbe swamp, and by time the ofiicers reached the 
solid ground the front was out of hearing. The order to 
halt and form w’as only heard by a part of each company, 
who immediately formed. But the enemy knew all the 
passes, and had already opened a heavy fire on both flanks, 
which was returned with spirit by those who had fqrmed. 

It was DOW found necessary to retire to prevent the 
enemy from entirely surrounding our men, which had now 
became practicable. The retreat was then kept up with 
occasional halting and firing, until our men reached the 
camp. There an attempt was made to maintain our 
ground. Capt. Barnes had nearly succeeded in forming 
Ins company, when orders were given to cross the creek 
in rear of the camp. Ihis order was effected by sixty or 
seventy men, but not before the enemy had got possession 
of the camp. The enemy then set up a tremendous yell, 
which was returned by a volley of musquetry from those 
who had formed in the rear of the camp,—this silenced the 
war-whoop in that quarter, but in a moment more two 
large parties of the enemy, who had crossed the creek 
above and below, attacked both flanks and the rear. The 
line was broken, and each man took his own course. One 
party broke off to the right where fell some of those whq 
had formed at the creek. Another party took off to the 
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left, where others fell, the ilajikin^ partie's of the enemy 
pnrsnin <7 them. ITfoso of the men Vhd. took the mid¬ 
dle course, escaped \Yith the loss of two killed, and one 
wounded. 

The enemy kept up the pursuit for twelve or fourteen 
miles. The men anireel at Dijon’s ferry in detached 
squads, from one o’clock A. .'■I. until the roll call at sun¬ 
rise, when it was found that fifty-two were missing; these 
continued to arrive for the two sircceediagclays, until the 
number missing rva.3 re'duesd to eleven, which were after¬ 
ward found most ehock'ingly mangldd. 

Capt. Adams evinced the moit undaunted bravery; 
he vehemently urged the men to maintain the ground. 
But the line was broken and he himself was slain. 

Several uersonal rencounters took place. In one of 
them Joseph,Farris and his brother David, were attacked 
and surrounded. David was mounted, and Jos.^h whose 
horse failed or cfas' killed, urged him to save'Hinself; 
tut this he refused, u.uil he saw him fall, fighting, arid 
himself strucli from his horse b'y a blow from the breech of 
a gun. ile returned the blow which stiffened thtsavage on 
tlic ground, and then broke fora point of timber; he^'was 
nearly overtaken, when he calied.for assistance from the 
timber, which led the pursuers fo fera- that a force w^s 
then awaiting their approach;' It was this presence of 
mind which saved his life; for the edemy immediately 

'wheeled and rotreatedT" ; 

Mr. f'?anmel Haekelton had pursuciT^~tn Tmiformad 
Indian, until he hadfoutstvip^ed his comrades, and had.dis¬ 
charged his gun withefFoc!:, upon.on'e fldib was dismounted 
immediately before him, When in the act of reloading, 
Ife saw a horseman pass, by Ihc name of Manfeldrwho dis¬ 
charged his piece, tumbled an Indian from his poney, and 
kept on without reloading. He entered: the inarsh where 
it was with ditTicuIty that his horse could proceed—un 
Indian changed upon him. H'ackelton’s'eeing this, How to 
his relief, and bf a blow from bis gu.n parried thc.spear, 
just as itivas on ihe point of (fiiterhig his LMaxficId’'s] 
back. The red warrior wheeled to,plunge the spear into 
the breast of Haekelton, which he avoided, .by sprmging 
from his horse, ivho passed from between him affd his 
antagonist, when he again met the spear by darting at his 
enemy, which caused it to pass betf^'een his left arm and 
side, wounding his hand as he attempted to parry the. hlw,. 
He then seized the spear, both held, eyeing eacli otlef for 
a moment, when the Indian being in the aef' df seizing List 
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tomaliawk, Ilaekelton grasped him by the throat acd 
belt (the blanketbeing-tiirown from tlie Indian’s shoulder)- 
and DOW a deadly struggle ensued. The Indian Was large 
and muscular, but alter a severe struggle, fell before his 
more active foe, and broke bis hold to regain his feet. - 
Ilackelton improved the movement to draw ins steel, 
Avhich be plunged into the breast of the savage,—and 
attain they fsU locked in deadly embrace, Mnxfield, whose 
horse had taken fright at the, yell of the Indian, ran for a 
considerable distance., nearly throwing bis riilor, readily 
returned to repay that service wliicb had no gcnerous'ly 
and timely been rendered him, and with his bayonet 
pinned the bleeding savage to the ground. 

Haclicltoa having lost his horsi&‘, it was- with much djtfi-' 
culty that he halted a horseman to take him from, the 
groundrindeed he rode with him but a few rods, whilst in 
leaping a 'pool or br.inch, the horse felly and Ilackelton, 
who"was wounded in both hands, was thrown into the 
water;—and there the horseman left him to shift for him¬ 
self. He effected his escape by running two or three 
miles, wlich he was relievad by Doctor Donaldson, who 
gencro-tisly lent lii.m his horse, whilst he wont on foot, for 
lh.e distance of two miles further, where Ilackelton suc¬ 
ceeded in getliirg a poney, on which he arrived in camp 
without further injury. 

Major Stillman was unfortunate in this actionrliw'kis't ■ 
some of his most choice men. C-aptain Adsrfts, who cbm- 
inanded a company from Ta^^eweii county; Major Isaac 
Perkins; John Vt’’alters; Cyrus Childs; .Teseph Parris; 
Bird* illhs and James Doty, were among the slain ia this , 
battle. There were four others, In-ft I have not got in 
possession oT their names. They were all respectable men. 

When this squadron of men gaf into cam^j or part of 
them, for they came in Ijy twos, threes and fortm, and so 
on, all night, each cot upany th o ugbl iiie Tu s f nvurt r'all 
killed, and reported it as being the case. 

We were aU.im msdt gfi*ky-^tr-mn a; ittsrnut'knmvitig~btrt 
i his band were in clo=ro pursuit^ 
Tilings were repreaenfed irn'dheir worst colors. Some 
of thc^iiien scemed'fc? think Wat there were at least two / 
thousand Indians. Others thought there were not moro 
than one thousand, and none v/ouid -fall below five bim- 
dreu ; I ut scarcely any two of them could agree upon any 
one statement. • • 

II was a e^rnplete rout, and of course each one had to . 
filiift for himself; and it was natural for them to have dlf- 
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ferent views when thfey were in such a frightful condi¬ 
tion. Next morning, at roll call, there were fifty-two 
men missing. It was then thought there was no doubt 
hut they had all been sla-n in the action; but to the 
great joy of the friends of the missing, they all got in, in 
the course of three days, to some settlement or other, ex¬ 
cept the eleven already mentioned. It appears that they 
were so much alarmed, that they took different directions, 
and some went a contrary direction from the army. A 
Humber of them, it is said, came very near starving with 
hunger before they got to any settlement. 

Gen. Whiteside, when the news of the defeat reached 
camp, made preparations to inarch with the main army as 
soon as it was light; accordingly there were two men 
sent from each company to bring in our horses. The Gov¬ 
ernor immediately went to making out despatches for 
more troops, so soon as it was light. Gen. Whiteside had 
a few beeves killed to take along, with some other meat; 
but bread was out of the question, as we had then been 
without this necessary article for two days. 

About seven o’clock on the 15th of May, Gen. "White- 
side took up the line of march at the head of about four¬ 
teen hundred effective men to the late battle ground. 

Here I have to leave the main army for a while. Col. 
John Ewing, Robert Blackwell, Esq., and myself, were 
seDt_as express bearers for more troops, and the Rev. Mr. 
Horn, (who was Chaplain to the army,) to St. Louis for a 
supply of provisions. Col. Ewing was sent to the counties 
bordering on the Ohio river; Esq. Blackwell to the coun¬ 
ties on the Wabash, on the east side of the State; andrthe 
writer to the southern counties bordering on the Kaskas- 
kia river. 

The Governor made a call /or two thousand more troops, 
besides those already in the field. His order was for them 
to rendezvous at Beardstnwn and Hennepin, both on the 
Illinois river—those at Beardstown to meet on the 3d of 
June, and those at10th. The volun¬ 
teers from the counties I went to, wcrirto moet at-Bca.rJa- 
tcrwTrr^Trd-tirose-fnjr^ counties to which Messrs. Ew¬ 
ing and Blackwell went, at Hennephr;—We s ta r te d on 
the 15th of May, and rode with all the celerity we possibly 
could. When oar horses gave out we pressed others. I 
arrived at Kaskaskia on the 22d, a distance of about three 
hundred aud forty miles, in seven days. We well knew 
the danger our frontier settlements were in. Many of 
our fellow citizens had been slain in battle, who were in 
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the field for the defence of our country; and our unsus¬ 
pecting frontier v/as then exposed to the ruthless toma¬ 
hawk and scalping knife of those demons inhuman siiape. 
We knew their mode of warfare was to steal upon the fear¬ 
ful settler, in the shades and stillness of niglit, and there 
imbrue their hands in iiuman blood, paying no attention 
to ago or sex. So no obstacle stopped us on our way. 

I must here relate a small anecdote, which occurred be¬ 
tween a good old woman and myself. On the night of tiie 
31st of May I staid at Covington. I think I never heard 
such a night’s rain in all my life. The next morniap,', Esq. 
IJradsby, the gentleman with whom i staid all night, in¬ 
formed me that I would have several creeks to swim on 
the way from thence to Kaskaskia; and it still continued 
raining. I replied that I would try it at all events. I 
had not travelled more tlian four miles before I found his 
words verified ; but to my groat satisfaction, I found that 
the horse 1 rode was an excellent swimmer—so I stopped 
/or none of the creeks. The weather being very cold for 
the time of year, I called at a house to empty the water 
out of my shoes, and to wring my socks, /tn elderly look¬ 
ing lady, seeing me wet all over, and hearing me say I had 
swam all the creeks between that place and. Covaigton, 
and that I had come from there that morning, looked ou 
me (as I thought,) with an eye of suspioioOj and immediate¬ 
ly began to make some inquiries about my embassy, that 
I should not have relished quite so well Ifad they come 
from any other source, than a good old simple woman. I 
soon found that she was not to be put off, but must have 
the whole history of my business,—and what it was that 
made me swim the creeks. SoJJiat while I was trying to 
get soine pf the water out of mysacks, 1 informed her that 
I was the bearer of an express.for more men to go against 
the Indians; this roused the good old dame’s curiosity to 
the highest pitch. I then gave her the particulars in as 
brief a manner as I could. When I was done, she asked, 
if I did not get a great bounty for :ny services? “ Yes,”^ 
I replied, “ I do.”—She then wanted to know how much? 
I replied “the honor of serving my couatry.’' Says she “my 
friend, I think you arc in poor business, and if that is all 
you get I think you had best go back home.” But I did 
not take the old lady’s advice. I got to Kaskaskia that 
night. The people had got the new& by way of steamboat 
that was at St. Louis when the Rev. Mr. Horn arrived 
their after provision. 
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Colonel Stephens, commandant in Randolph county, des¬ 
patched Mr- Briggs (who afterwards became Captain 
Briggs) at 0 o’clock in the evening, with orders for the 
men to meet on the 24th, and volunteer to the number of 
one hundred from this county, and that if there were not 
enough that would volunteer, he would be obliged to cause 
a driU’t to be made. But it was here as it was in every 
other part of the State, there were plenty of men who saw 
that their country needed their services; and they very 
willingly forsook their homes, wives and children, and 
turned out to defend the rights of their brethern and fel¬ 
low citizens that were threatened to be trampled on by 
the merciless savages. 

I here must return to Gen. Whiteside and the volun¬ 
teers, that marched on the morning of the 1.5th to the bat¬ 
tle ground to bury the dead that had been slain in battle ; 
they got there that evening, found the bodies of eleven of 
our citizens scalped and mangled in the most barbarous 
manner—the heads of some were cut off, and others 
with their iiearls cut out, legs and arms generally cut off. 
Gen. Whiteside had their remains consigned to their 
mother earth in asdecent a manner as could be expected 
in a wdderness country. The next day General White- 
side had to return with the army back to Dixon’s on 
Rock River, on account of his scarcity of provisions, 
where General Atkinson met them with a supply. 

On Saturday the 19th, the army, amounting to about 
twenty-four hundred men, regulars and militia, started up 
Rock River, in pursuit of the Indians. But owing to a 
variety of causes, which 1 am not able to lay before the 
public, the army became dissatisfied, and wished to be dis¬ 
charged from the service,—so nothing was effected on 
this campaign.—The general cry with the men was, that 
they wished to return home. This was too at a time when 
their services were most needed, for the war now had 
begun in all its horrid shape. 

• Immediately after Stillman’s defeat, the Indians commen¬ 
ced their well known practice of warfare. They went about 
the 20th of May to the bouses of Messrs. Hall, Daviess and 
Pennigrew, and there killed fifteen men, women and chil¬ 
dren , and scalped them all. But even this was not enough 
to satisfy those blood thirsty demons; they mililated them 
in the most inhuman and indecent manner that ever was 
witnessed. It is enough to make the blood chill in a per¬ 
son’s veins, to think how those mercilesshell hounds serv¬ 
ed those that were not in the slighest degree able to help 
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themselves. After every indecency that could be practis* 
ed on their persons, the women were hung up by the feet. 
The helpless children literally cliopped to pieces. The 
Louses were burned, the furniture all destroyed, the stock 
killed, even the barn-yard fowls.—The work of destruc¬ 
tion and devastation had now begun, the blood of help¬ 
less women and children had been spilt. 

Two young and beautiful women were taken prisoners 
by these monsters in human shape—for it appeared that 
all the bodies of the missing were found, except these two 
young women, who were tiie daughters of the unfortunate 
family of Hall, who, with his wiff and children, had become 
an easy prey to these barbarians, save-tw^Wys who were 
in the field at work. 

Mr. Hall and Mr. Daviess both had large families. Mr. 
Penigrew, Ins companion, and children, shared the same 
fate. 

This threw this country into the most perfect state of 
alarm and dismay. This horrid act was done on Indian 
Creek, which empties into Fox River. The families lived 
about fifteen miles north of Ottawa. 

Gen. Whiteside and his brigade witnessed this horrid 
sight soon after it was perpetrated, and helped to consign 
them to their mother earth, which is the last duty that we 
can pay to human beings in this world. Still, his brigade 
cried out, “ Our term of service is nearly expired, and we 
wish to be discharged.” 

Accordingly,Gov. Reynolds, on the 27th and 2Sth, dis¬ 
charged all the volunteers that were then in the field, at 
Ottawa, within fifteen miles of the place where the In¬ 
dians liad just slain fifteen of our citizens, and treated 
them in the manner already described. This was enough 
to rend the hearts of the neighborhood in this part of the 
frontier; but the hearts of a few could not ^hink of leav¬ 
ing so many valuable citizens to perish by the scalping 
knife and tomahawk. They turned out a second time to 
guard the frontier, until the new levy of troops could ar¬ 
rive to their protection. I am sorry that I could not with 
propriety give you the names of all those who volunteered 
a second time ; but it is due to those who did so, to say 
it was the love of country alone that influenced them ter 
do so. 

Gen. Samuel Whiteside was one who saw that his coun¬ 
try still needed his services. He here was not above 
shouldering his rifle, and stepping into the ranks to defend 
this beautiful country, where there had just perished some 
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of its choice citizens hy those merciless savages. The 
brave and patriotic Henry Fry, Snyder, James of Bond 
county, and many others whom i cannot mention, were 
inSuenced by the same feeling. They at once saw that 
the devastating hand of the savage had begun tiie works 
of death and destruction in this region of the country, and 
well knew that if those frontiers were not guarded, its 
helpless citizens would become an easy prey to those de¬ 
mons that know no bounds to their cruelty. The smoke 
of the cabins of those that were slain, was scarcely out of 
sight, and to leave those that were still living to share the 
same fate, was nujre iJxari- they.cQiiiii_tliiiik of doing. 

Accordingly, this little band of patriots w'as formed in¬ 
to a regiment, under the command of our noble Fry, who 
never has disgraced his country, nor himself as a comman¬ 
der. Our much beloved James J). Henry was elected 
Lieut. Colonel, and Mr. John Thomas, Major. There 
werc'six companies composing this regiment. The fol¬ 
lowing named gentlemen were the officers and staff. The 
Captains I will set down agreeably to tlieir rank. 

A. W. Snyder; McFadden; Smith; Benjamin James; 
Elijah lies ; and James Uolls, ivere th’e six Captains of 
this Regiment. The Lieutenants were as follows : James 
M. Harrison, 1st, and Henry Roberts,-2d, Lieutenant in 
Capt. Iles’s company ; Calvert Roberts, 1st Lieutenant in 
Capt. James’s company ; James Scott, G. F. Wyatt, W. 

Shirley, Jacob Waggoner, Oliver Bangs, and-Walker. 

I canot place the last Lieutenants to their proper places. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Capt. Snyder has a battle with the enemy—Arrives at Head 
Quarters, and he and his company are discharged—JVew 
levy of troops rendezvous at Beardstown and Hennepin—Fort 
Wllbourn (or Fort Horn) built:—[t becomes Head Quarters 
—The Volunteers organized into three Brigades—Attack 
on Apple River Fort—A party of Indians appear near 
Fort Hamilton, and kill two men — Gen. Hodge pursues; 
overtakes them; and kills the whole party — Capt. Stephen¬ 
son falls in with another war party—Has an engage¬ 
ment—Loses three men, and himself wounded—Major De¬ 
ment has a battle with the enemy—The three Brigades 
take different directions — Gen. Atkinson marches up Rock 
River with Gen. Henry's brigade—The three Brigades 
meet at lake Kushkanong; likewise a squadron under Gen. 
Dodge from Michigan Territory—They continue for sev¬ 
eral days scouring the country in search of the enemy — 
Move up to the burnt village on TVhite Water — Col. Dunn 
wounded by a sentinel—A regular shot by an Indian while 
fishing — Gen. Atkinson moves down to lake Kushkanong, 
and builds a Fort—The second and third Brigades and Col. 
Dodge's squadron proceed to Fort Winnebago for provision 
— Gen. Posey sent to Fort Hamilton—Our horses take a 
fright at Fort TFinnebasro. and run away. 

This band of patriots continued here and guarded the 
country, until the new levy of troops could arrive and be 
'^organized. And many of them still continued until the 

end of the last campaign. - 

It will be recollected that I stated in a preceding page 
that A. W. Snyder was elected Captain of one of thesis 
companies, who volunteered a second time to defend the 
northern frontier. Capt. Snyder was constantly on the 
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march ivifh Ms men, between Galena, and Fes and Rock 
Tivers, g-narJin-g the frontiers from being taken by sur-- 
prise by the Indians, as it was well known that they were 
y.rowling about through the country, as they had done 
«ousidera^Ig mischictf npori 4he northern frontier, and 
particularly in the min^gCountry, and on the road leading 
from Font/'lark to Ga%n,a. 

Capt. Snyder thought that it would be best to range be¬ 
tween Galena and Rock and Fox rivers; as those settle¬ 
ments were so exposed as easily to becomela prey to their 
barbarity, shoi0d the^llke sufForeJ to make an attack upon 
them. 

On the night of the ITili of June, Captain Snyder and 
his Company were encamped about thirty-five miles east 
of Galena, and not lar distant from the Burr Gak grove^ 
On that Qight liis sentinels were fired upon by the Indians; 
but the cowardly wretches did not stand to fight. They 
fired and retreated imraedia.toIy.- -Next morning Captain 
Snyder took his company and went in pursuit of them 
with all possible speed. He pursued them to their camp. 
But they first discovered his approach, and took to flight, 
but he was not to be dodged, it was now day, and he had 
the light of Lhesna tosco liow to trail in pursuit of them. 
His men wore mounted on horseback ; and the word was 
—“not to spare tliem.” 'I’hey were put to the w'hip and 
spur; and in a very short time CaptpJn Snyder overtook 
them. But they sought refiige'in a ditch, or hole in the 


ground to fight from, in order to sell their lives as dear as 
possible. As it appears there were but four of them, 
tlioy in all probability were out as spies from the mrdn 
body of Indians. After they took shelter in this hole, or 
fwliy, there was but a very slight prospect of killing, ex- 
by a charge upon tiiem ; so Captain Snyder surroun- ' 
ded the hole and ordered his metkto charge upon thorn,’—- 
which order was promptly obeyAdi; The Indians fired upon 
t'ncra as they charged, and woithcfied or.emaiitnijrl.diij. Cut. 
►Sem*)te was oaejiiklk 


___ ^ j place, and kilied one with iii§ pistol 

licy kiUed^them all in this place of supposed security, 
except dncjandhtm they killed within a few slops of itj, 
after lie h?^got out. The ivounded man washy the name’'^ 
of iHacomson. They now had to make a litter to carry 
hip on, as it was impossible for iiim to ride; accordingly 
Captj||Bny.ler hadonemade,andeig'it rnendetailed tocarry 
it ; that being the only yvay they could take him along,«for 
li was perceived that he could survive but a short time. 
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Captain Snyder thought that it would be best to take 
up the line of march toward the camp, where he had been 
stationed occasionally, at Kellogg’s grave, in order that 
if Macomson died, he might hawe a chance to pay the last 
duty that man can pay t6 Lia men upon eartti’i—or 

if there ivas any prospect ■©? Lis recovery, that there 
might be np means ic^t untried to save his life:—■but-' this 
was not destined to be the"ca§e-. They proceeded on 
until the men became very much fatigued, and thirsty for 
want of water; likewise they thought be was dying: so 
they stopt to see what would be his fate; alsq to search 
round, and if possible get some wateij as they were by this- 
time very thirsty, having been in thechase ever since it 
clearly light. Jn their eagerness to obtain thisindis- 
^nsatle article to sustain life, they scattered in di^er- 
ent directions in search of it; not dreaming or apprehen¬ 
ding the slightest danger of being tahen by surprise. 
Bui in this tlicy were mistaken. They w. rs fired upon by 
about seventy or eigjhty Indians. Two gentleuien, one 
by the name of Scott, the other McDaniel, together with 
their horses, were killed the firs't fire, and a gentleman by 
the name of Cornelius badly woufided. The men being 
surprised so suddenly,, became very much alarmed, and 
somo of them commenced, a retreat. Captain Snyder per¬ 
ceiving it, ordered a halt and endeavoured to form them 
for action. Some of them so panic struck, were still for 
taking to flight. Capt. Snyder then requested General 
Sair.uc'l Whiteside, -u’ho was then in his company in the 
, capacity of a private, to try and assist him, to bring the 
men to astai^d, Gen. Whiteside then cried aloud that 
be would shoot the fi/st Inan that attempted to retreat. 
They then formed, andthe battle became w^arin on both 
sides,which lasted a considerable time, both the Indians’ 
and cur men taking the advantage of trees. r " ■ ‘' 
Cenerfll Whiteside beingah excellent marksman, took 
a cool and deliberate ainns^ the Indian Commander, who 
had been, yelling- and haj^Mag all thethpie of ti;e action. 
As soon as his g.uu fired, the Indian was-henTd no miiyo-; and 
his horse was immediately seen without the rider. The In¬ 
dians now began toj-etreat, which told us pfaiinly that Gen^ 
oral \Vhite|j.de h'|( j. kill ed tlicir commander. pfaiiic 

l;ad still fast hold of a pari of our company. ’ Thcy’T’cfused 
to,pursue.them further. Captain Snyder,General White- 
side and Colonel Semple, with some othefs, endeavored to 
pursiiade the men to pursue them, but it was imposfefhle to 
get aqiart of them, to consen.t; they peremptorily refused. 
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When Captain Snyder perceived that it was impossible to 
effect any thing with a part of his small band; he order¬ 
ed a march back to their camp. They did not march 
far before they met Major Riley, with a detachment of 
regulars. 

After a consultation between Riley and Snyder, they 
came to the conclusion that it was then too late to follow 
the Indians that night. They all theu returned to their 
encampment and abandoned the idea of further pursuit. 

They did not know but that Black Hawk and his whole 
army were close by, and if so small a baud would fall in 
with them, they might fall an easy prey to their ven¬ 
geance, for at that time it would have been almost im¬ 
possible to have made good.tbeir retreat, for they had then 
been about sixty days almost constantly on the march, 
and their horses a greaterpart of them without corn, or 
any food except grass. This was a pndeiit step. 

Captain Snyder immediately marched his men to head 
quarters, which was Fort Wilbourn, where the new levy 
of troops had all assembled, and had been organized into 
three Brigades; under otScers hereafter to be mentioned. 

Captain Snyder made a report of his battle to General 
Atkinson, and havin^r bqen much worn out by fatigue, and 
this his second term of service having expired, he and his 
company were discharged, and they all retired once 
more to their respective homes to embrace theirwives and 
children, and enjoy the happiness of sitting by their own 
firesides, without the fear of beinf disturbed by the 
shrieks and yell of the savage ; and those who had fought, 
no doubt, felt happy that they had borne a part of the 
hardships of war, in defence of their country’s rights. 
But men who will not fight in such a cause, hardly can be 
said to have good and noble feelings. (All honorable men 
are generally brave,-but a dishonorable'man has nothing to 
stimulate him to be brave. 

1 am in possession of the names of some of those who did 
not do their duty in this battle,—but I will forbear mention¬ 
ing any of their names ; for it may be that they may have 
respe^able fathers and mothers, or wives and children, 
that might be seriously injured by the exposure. So I will 
forbear saying anything that would tend to injure the 
feelings of an honorable and dutiful son, or cause a 
pang to reach the heart of an affectionate wife, father or 
mother. But it never is wrong, or does any harm to 
eulogize those who act honorably and brave. There were 
some such spirits, by all accounts, who acted tm part 
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in this little band, that were engaged in tlie battle of 
whicli I have just been inforraing the reader about. 
Amongst them were General Samuel Whiteside, Colonel 
Semple and Captain Snyder him.self. It is stated by all 
that they acted with bravery and fearlessness; and some 
others that I am not able to name at this time. 

The number of Indians that were killed in this engage¬ 
ment could not be ascertained. As their number was 
so far superior to that of the company of Captain Snyder, 
it was thought expedient to desist, and not stay to hunt 
them up. But from every account we could get, there 
were a number, besides their commander that I have 
already mentioned. The men on our part that were 
killed, were choice citizens, and all hadfamilies, but one. 
The man who was wounded in the first skirmish had to 
share the same fate of the rest who were killed. It was 
out of the power of men or officers to save him from be¬ 
coming a prey to their vengeance. 

I shall have to dismiss this campaign for the present 
and take up the second levy of troops. ’ 

Those counties, that I as an express bearer was sent to 
to raise more troops, were ordered to have them ready 
formarching in due time so as to be at Beardstown, the 
placed rendezvous, on the third day of June. Accordingly 
in compliance with said order, the following companies 
rendezvoused at that place, viz: From Clinton county a 
company of the number pf sixty-eight, commanded by 
Captain A. Bankson;—from Washington county, a com¬ 
pany containingfifty-three, commanded by Captain Burnes; 
—from Randolph, two companies, containing each fifty 
men, commanded by Captains Feeman and Briggs. The 
companies after their arrival, organized tWmselves 
into a squadron, and for their officers elected Theophilus 
W. Smith, of the county of Madison, their Lieutenant 
Colonel; and Sidney Breese, of the county of Randolph 
Major. ^ ’ 

On the fifth day of June, the commandent (CoL Smith,) 
appointed the following persons to form his staff, viz: John 
Omelvany, Adjutant; Benjamin Bond,Paymaster; William 
H. Terrell, Surgeon; J. B. Logan, Surgeon’s mate; C. 
V. Halstead, Quarter Master; John Hawthorn, Hospital 
Steward. 

Colonel Smith after procuring provision, and waggons 
to transport them, took up a line of march (6th May,) for 

General Atkinson’s head quarters at Fort Wilbourn_a 

small fort erected by Rev. Mr. Horn,as a place to secure 
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provision he had procured at St. Louis;—at which place 
the- troops from the different parts of the State assembled, 
also some from the State of Indiana. Although General 
Atkinson could not receive them on account of there 
having been a sufficient number from our o-wn State, and 
tiie scarcity of provision. / Yet she certainly deserves 
great applause for her patriotism in sending to our assis¬ 
tance. 

Here all the volunteers w'cre organized into three 
Brigades, which being the 15th May. Doctor Alexander 
Posey was elected Brigadier General, of the first Brigade; 
Willis Hargrave, Colonel, of thefirst regiment: William J. 
Gatewood, Lieutenant Colonel; and James Hampton, Major; 
all from the county of Gallatin: Colonel John Ewing, from 
Franklin county, was elected Colonel, of the second regi- 

jjjgjit;._Storm, Lieut.ColoneUand Johnson Wren,Major; 

the third regiment under the command of Colonel Samuel 
Leach; Lieutenant, Col. Campbell; and Major, Shelton. 
John Dement of Vandalia was elected to the command of 
the spy battalion. 

General Posey appointed Major Alexander P. Hall and 
B. A. Clark as his Aids-de-camp, and Major Raum,Brigade 
Inspector. 

The second Brigade from the eastern side of the State com¬ 
manded by Brigadier General M. K. Alexander; Major 
Wm. B. Archer, was appointed by the Generalhis Aid-de- 
camp; and Major Sheledy, Brigade Inspector. _ It also con¬ 
sisted of three regiments, and abattalion of spies. The first 
regiment under the command of Colonel J. W. Blackburn; 
Lieutenant Colonel, Wm. Wyatt; and Major Jas. S. Jones. 
The second under the command of Colonel Samuel Adams; 
Lieutenant Colonel J. W. Barlo-w; and Major George 
Bowers. The third under the command of Colonel Moses 
Pierce; Lieutenant Colonel C. Jones; Major William 
FiUbanks. The battalion of spies under the command 
of Major William McHenry. 

The third Brigade from the western side of the State 
commanded by Brigadier General James D. Henry; who 
appointed Major Alexander P. Field, his Aid-de-camp; 
Major Murray McConnel, Brigade Inspector. This 
brigade had four regiments and a spy battalion. The first 
regiment under command of Col. S. T. Mathews; Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel James Gillham; and Major, James Evans. 
The second, commanded by Colonel Jacob Fry; Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel J. Smith; and Major Benjamin James. The 
third under command of Colonel Gabriel Jonea; Lieuten- 
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Colonel TheophiJus W. Smith; and Major Sidney 
jSreese. The fourth under command of Colonel James 
Collins; Lieutenant Colonel P. H. Sharp; and Major Wil¬ 
liam Miller. The battalion of spies under the command of 
Major W. L. D. Ewing. 

The aggregate strength of the three Bi-igades being 
about three thousand two hundred, besides three companies 
of Rangers that were left to protect the settlements west 
of the Illinois river, and the public stores at such points 
as it was necessary to leave provisions. This force, with 
Ahe volunteers from the mining country, together with the 
regulars, made about four thousand effective men. 

About this time the Indians attacked a fort in the rain¬ 
ing country, known by the name of Apple River Fort. In 
this attack the citizens suffered grant loss by the Indians 
killing their stock and destroying property.; which the 
following letter from Captain Flack will more fully show, 
as he was in the fort during the engagement. It is in 
the following words, to wit; 

“ Mr. John A. Wakefield: 

“ Sir: —In reply to your request, I proceed to give an 
account of the attack of the Indians on Apple River Fort. 
Apple River Fort is situated about fourteen miles east of 
Galena. It was on the 24th of June, when harmony and 
peace appeared to reign through the fort, the day before a 
waggon had been despatched to Galena for the purpose of 
bringing a supply of lead and meat, which had run short 
in the afternoon on Sunday, the waggon arrived with a 
supply of meat and lead. About the time the team was re¬ 
moved from the waggon, the ladies of the fort had assem¬ 
bled togo to the river to hunt goose-berries ; after starting 
tliey discovered coming from towards Galena three men, 
and being anxious to hear the news from there, they con-' 
eluded to wait, expecting to hear something about the 
Indians. When they arrived they proved to be men on an 
express "iTom ‘GeJena going to Dixon’s ferry on Rock 
river; one of the men was a Mr. F. Dixon, the other two I 
have no recollection of their names. They were all in¬ 
toxicated; after coming up they recollected that their guns 
were empty; one of the men dismounted and charged his 
piece, the other two would not; the man, after loading his 
gun, mounted his horse and they all rode off in full speed, 
whooping and hallooing towards Dixon’s ferry. When they 
bad got to the distance of about three hundred yards, the 
one that carried the loaded gun was some fifty or sixty,- 
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yards ahead of the other two, when a large number of 
Indians, being in ambush; arose and fired upon him; when 
lie fell from his horse, shot through the thigh; his horse fled 
and left him; he arose and fired at the Indians at about the 
distance of fifteen steps, but his fire took no effect as was 
ever ascertained. The Indians made towards him 
with their hatchets, when the other two coming up to his 
relief with their empty guns, they presented their guns, 
which caused the Indians to halt till the wounded man had 
got between them and the fort, they kept giving back with 
their guns presented till the wounded man gained the 
fort. The firing of the guns gave the alarm just in time 
for the people to make their retreat to the fort. 

“Apple River Fort had once been an extensive smelting 
CBtayishment, and had become a considerable village, the 
fort being small, families lived in these houses in day time, 
and every-oaieTiaAJhirTnvn to himself, but at night all re¬ 
paired to the fort for safety.- 
“The Indians pursued these men within jBgjn^-dislancc 
of the fort, all on horseback, they rode up dismounted 
and hitched their horses, and I think in about three minutes 
the fort was surrounded by about one hundred and fifty 
Indians, with all the savage ferocity and awful appearance, 
that those monsters could possibly appear in. The inhab¬ 
itants had all reached the fort in time to defend themselves, 
which appeared to have been a providential thing, for if 
it had not been for the firing of the Indians on the 
express bearers, the fort would have certainly been taken, 
as the people would have been taken upon a surprise when 
they were not apprehending the least kind of danger from 
those savage barbarians. 

“There was a very heavy fire kept up for the space of 
one hour on both sides. Early in the engagement a Mr, 
George Herclurode was shot in the neck, and never spoke 
afterwards, he being at a port hole trying to defend him¬ 
self and the helpless inmates of the fort^-a Mr. James 
Nuting was also shot*at the same time in the head, but 
not mortally. There appeared to be no dismay in the 
fort. 

“Such bravery and heroism amongst women has scarcely 
ever been surpassed in any country. Women and children 
were all actively engaged in the defence of the fort. 
Girls eight years old were busily engaged in running balls 
and making cartridges, and wmmen loading guns. 

“The Indians got into those houses before spoken of, and 
knocked out the chiriking and kept up their fire until 
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they got discoaraged. They then commenced piuaderlng: 
the houses, chopt, split and tore up a quantity of fine 
furniture. There was scarcely a man or woman that 
was left with a second suit of clothing. They went into 
iny father's house; there was a large bureau full of fine 
clothes, they took six fine cloth coats and a number of fine 
ruffle shirts, with their tomahawk’s they split the draw¬ 
ers and took the contents. They ripped open the bedticks 
t emptied thefeathers, took all the bedclothing, and broke all 
the delf in the cupboards. Some of the out houses were 
kept for the purpose of storing away provisions; they got 
into those houses wher6 a number of flour barrels were 
stowed away; they would lie down on their faces and roll a 
barrel after them until they would get into a ravine, where 
they were out of danger; they then would empty the barrels 
of flour, after they had distroyed this necessary article, and 
when they found they could not succeed in taking the for ' ^ 

as they expected, they then commenced the warfare upon 
the stock; they killed all the cattle that were near the fort 
and took a number of fine horses to the number -of about 
twenty, which were never got again by the owners. The 
horse that lost his rider in the first onset ran to the fort, 
which the Indians did not get. 

“Mr. Dixon on his retreat never stopt at the fort, think¬ 
ing from the large number of Indians the fort would be 
taken, he made for Galena, and not being acquainted with 
the qountry he misssed his road, and went to the house of 
Mr. John McDonald, who had a very large farm, of which 
Apple river formed a part of the fence. When he got 
to the house he found a large number of Indians at that 
place, and in a few minutes found himself completely 
surrounded; he lit from his horse, let down a pair of draw¬ 
bars, and made his escape across the river to Galena. At 
the time the Indians commenced the fire upon the express 
bearers, the people of the fort started an express to Galen:. 
for assistance, which never came until about eleven o’clock: 
the neiet day. Colonel Strode who had the command at 
Galena, marched to their assistance with about one hun¬ 
dred men. But this little ban^ of men, women and chil¬ 
dren had bravely stood their ground and kept the field, 
in spite of the Black Hawk and his ferocious savage broth¬ 
ers, with all their frightful yells and war-whopps. 

“But it was not without some suffering that this smalt 
handful did it. There was no water in the fort, and bein ^ 
taken upon a surprise, the people had not time to lay any 
in after the attack was first made upon the express 
4 » 
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bearers, and the weather being very warm, tlie men and 
women became so fatigued and exhausted in time of the 
•engagement that they were compelled to drink dish water, 
to quench their thirst. 

“This fort was commanded by Captain Stone, and there 
were twenty-five men besides women and children. This 
small force stood their ground before the great and mighty 
chief called 1‘iack Hawk, and upwards of one hundred 
and fifty of those hideous monsters, that take so much de¬ 


light in their savage warfar^e ; as it was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that Black Hawk commanded in person at this en¬ 
gagement. , 

“It was supposed tliat the Indians lost several of their 
.number in this skirmish, as they were seen putting several 
Jndianson their horses and packing them oli dunng the en¬ 
gagement, and after it was over there was a quantity of 
blood discovered on the ground. 

“The Indians in killing the cattle would skin and take 
out of a beef such pieces as they seemed to like best, leav¬ 
ing the balance on the ground. 

“Apple River Fort is about sixteen miles from Kellogg's 
Grove, and it is believed by ail that this was the war parly 
of Indians.that attacked Major Demen t’s spy battalion on 
the next day at this grove. 

“Sir, this is an outline of the transactions of this skirmish, 
and agreeably to tny memory is a correct one, <!kc. 

“Yours respectfully, with sentiments of the highest 

■ “FLACK.” 


In and about this time, perhaps a day or two before, 
anotlier scouting party of Indians came within a quarter 
of a mile of Fort Hamilton, on the waters of the Pickgtol- 
eca. Three men had just left the fort, and gone to the 
farm of aMr. Spafford. They made an attack on them 
and killed two, the third fled, an Indian seeing he.had got 
away without falling as the other two, piirsuecFhim in 
order to despaj:ch him likewise, but in this the savage had 
made a bad calculatioi\, t^ white man was n’ob Lu. t, and 
.in place of the Indian killing him killed the I^pn, and 
made shift to hide from the vigilant eye oTthe rest; after 
staying in bis place df concealment for soi^_^time he ven¬ 
tured to sally forth t« go to the fort, but a^outthat time 
Colonel William S. Hamilton arrived at the fort with a 
large number of Menominie Indians who had volunteered 
tbgo against the ^ac and Fox nations, in ordej* to assist 
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in subduing the common enemy of both them and the 
whites. The frightened man who had run so narrow a rish 
of being killed by them iu the attack they had made upon 
him and his companions, seeing those friendly and harm¬ 
less .Menornirue? pouring into the fort, retreated bach tolas 
place of concealment where it is said he kept himself 
secreted for six or eight days, living upon nothing but the 
vegetation that grew out of the earth. But at last he was 
ehligod to yield to the pangs of hunger and venture forth 
and risk all consequences, for he found it was as well to 
die hy the sword as famine, whoa to his great joy he found 
his mistake. 

One of the men killed in the attack was by the name of 
Appleton, but the otber 1 do not recollect, neither do 1 
know the name of the brave fellow thatfmade his escape, 
and 80 manfully gave the Indian that pursued him a 
quietus. Which in the sequel the reader will find the 
others of this jparty all shared the same fate on that day. 

Those cowardly wretclies as soon as they had killed the 
two men, took to flight which is there general practice, 
especially scouting parties. But General Dodge, who 
happened to arrive at the fort soon after tijose daring 
wretches had committed this depradation, with about 
twenty men, pursued w'ith all possible speed, 4nd in about 
six or eight miles overtook them. W hen they saw they 
wvre pursued they made for the Picketoleca, and got under 
the bank of the creek, (ieneral Dodge stopped not for 
the advantage they had got of him, by being under the 
bank* but rushed up wittiin a few feet of them and killed 
the whole band of them, consisting of eleven in number as 
was supposed at that time, report says since that tbs 
Indians gire,an account of two of them getting away. 

General Dodge in this skirmish had four men wounded, 
three of which proved mortal, Samuel Black, was one; he 
lived ten days ; Samuel W^ells, was another who lived 
twent-f^twodays; and Montaville Morris who lived twenty- 
fourdafs. Thomas Jenkins was shot through the hip but 
not mortal.- 

It appears that there was about this time a number of 
those scouting parties prowling about the mines in order 
to take scalps, and steal horses. 

Captain .James W. Stephenson about this time, perhaps 
the same day, fell in with another party of those miserable 
beings, beween .Appl» River Fort and Kellogg’s Grove; 
when they discovered him and bis men they took to flight. 
And the Captain and men gave them chase, he pursued 
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'them Eoniethii'ig li^e five miles before he'ivas able to over¬ 
take them. They succeeded in reaching a large thicket, 
here they had every advantage of him, they lay concealed 
in the bushes and were completely hid from him, he had no 
other way to get at them than to charge upon them in 
their hiding place; which he did, and opened a brisk fire 
tipon them, in a very few feet of where they were laying. 
But the enemy having all advantage of him lie was com¬ 
pelled to fall back with the loss of some of his men, but 
the Captain and men not willing to give up the contest, 
charged a second and third time upon them. On the third 
charge the Captain received a wound in his breast, which 
was thought to have been mortal at that time, also three 
of his men were killed dead on the ground. One by the 
name of Howard, one by the name of Ames, and a Mr. 
Fowler. The men now seeing that the Indians bad every 
advantage of them, thought it was best not to put the 
lives of good men in stake against the lives of those filthy 
savages. 

It could not be ascertained in this skirmish* how much 
execution was done to the Indians, as the men had to 
retreat and give the field to the enemy. As Captain 
Stephenson had but a small detachment of his company, 
and three of them lay dead on the ground, and himself 
wounded. 

I will nowy return to the army at Fort Wilbourn. The 
first Brigade, marched on the twentieth dayof June. The 
second on the twenty-first. And the third on the twenty- 
second. All ordered to concentrate at Dixon’s. 

Major Dement who commanded the spy battalion of the 
first Brigade was ordered on ahead, in order if possible 
to overtake a hand of Sacs who had been doing mischief 
at Bureau river. He proceeded on with his battalion 
in front of the Brigade, until he came to a grove that is 
generally known by the name of Kellogg’s Grove. 

On the 25th day of June, about two hours before day, an 
express arrived from Gratiot’s Grove informing Major 
Dement that traces of Indians had been seen the day pre¬ 
vious leading southwestward, supposed to have been about 
five hundred in number. The express was continued to 
General Posey at Dixon’s ferry, thirty-seven miles distant 
from Kellogg’s Grove. 

At daylight Major Dement, with twenty-five men, 
made preparations for leaving the fort on an excursion 
towards where the Indians had passed, about five miles 
from tke fort, but previous to his leaving gave orders to 
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those who remained to saddle their horses and hold them¬ 
selves in readiness to act as circumstances might render 
necessary. 

During this time the party who were to accompany 
Major Dement to examine the Indian trail liad ad¬ 
vanced about three hundred yards from the main body 
when they discovered seven Indian spies, and immediate¬ 
ly pursued them—some of them however returned to the 
camp and informed Major Dement of this circumstance, 
who fearing that they might be led into an ambuscade, 
(first endeavouring to quell excitement which the appear¬ 
ance of Indians had occasioned at the fort, and requiring 
the prompt execution of his order, to put themselves in 
readiness for any emergency) started out in haste to pre¬ 
vent further pursuit of the Indian spies; and advancing 
in the direction of the Indians About one mile from the 
camp for that purpose, he succeeded m retaining twelve or 
fourteen—the remainder still further ahead. 

Meantime Major Dement apprehensive that an attack 
might be made by a large body of Indians whom he suspec¬ 
ted to be concealed in the grove, ani observing that 
a number of his men had followed him out from the 
tort, determined on the expediency of forming his men 
in the prairie, then about one mile from the fort, in' order 
to cover the r etreat of those who had pursued the Indian 
spies. 

While Major Dement was taking the necessary 
put this deTermination into execution, amoun¬ 

ting tobetween two and three hufidrScl, rushed from the 
%rove, raised a yell and commencedfuring. About twenty- 
five men who were within hearing, formed in a body to re¬ 
sist the attack, and to cover the retreat of the party who 
had pursued the Indian spies to the grove, the remain- 
derot thosetvhp_iiam«'Cuff7‘om the fort immediately re- 
tiumittgi'-^TlTeamall company thus hastily formed, bravely 
stood their ground until they were in danger of being sur¬ 
rounded by superior numbers. Major Dement then ordered 
his men to retire to the fort closely pursued by the Indians. 
On their retreat they overtook three men on foot, who were 
making towards the fort, but not being able to reach it 
were cut off by the enemy. 

The Indians kept up a brisk fire on the stockade for 
nearly an hour; but finding themselves unable to stanel 
against the steady aim of the brave riflemen within, gave 
up all hopes of carrying it, and withdrew to the woods. 

About three hours after the Indians had left the ground, 
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tjJencral l^osey arrived jrith a reinforcement, with which 
he had started f^m the encampment immediately after 
the arrival of the express from Major Dement. 

The Indians remained insight of tiie fort till within an 
hour or two of General Posey’s arrival. 

Next day General Posey marched to the north, in the 
dirfectiou in which the Indians had last been seen, crossed 
their tsail, returned to Kellogg’s grove, where he encamped 
to await the arrival of the baggage waggons. 

The loss of our troops were five killed, and three wound¬ 
ed; that of the enemy nine killed that were found on the 
ground, and it is supposed five others fell in the engage¬ 
ment, as that number of the enemy's horses came into the 
camp without their riders. 

There were some choice spirits in this action, or the su¬ 
perior number of Indians would certainly have cut off this 
small band of men, as the place of refuge they were in was 
very little better than the open field. 

In this small band of soldiers was our much beloved and 
respected Lieutenant Governor Zadock Casey; he was one 
of the number who formed to cover the retreat of tho§e 
that had advanced in pursuit of the enemy. 

( It is natural always for honorable men to be brave, there 
is something in their breast, that always stimulates them 
to noble acts, and on our cool reflection they would count 
■'-death before dishonor.^ 

'I’his, in my opinion^ is what stimulates men to act 
bravely patriotic. They arc not only acting for the 
good of their country but they believe it to be an impera¬ 
tive duty for them to do so. 

General Posey marched Lis whple Brigade from this 
place to fort Hamilton, where he remained for some days. 
Here Major Dement resigned his command. 

1 must here dismiss General Posey for the present, and 
return back to Dixon’s, where . the second and third 
Brigades had arrived when the express came stating that 
Major Dement had had a battle. General Alexander, 
who emrnanded the second Brigade,, was despatched with 
his Brigade with all speed across Rock river, and ordered 
to march his troops toward Plum river, a stream turning 
into the Mississippi, there to intercept the Indians on' 
their ralreat, if they should attempt to cross the Missis¬ 
sippi. General Atkinson remained at Dixon’s with the 
infantry, and General Henry with his Brigade ot volun¬ 
teers for two days, in order if possible to ascertain what 
direction tiie Indians were taking ; wliere he ascertain- 
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ed that the Indians had retreated back up Rock river, and 
that it was only a war party of about one hundred and fifty. 
He came to the conclusion to pusgue his intended route 
lip Rock river on the east side of the Four Lakes ; where 
it was stated that Black Hawk had fortified himself with 
his whole army, and intended to g’iveGeneral Atkinsoh a 
general fight. On the evening of the26thof June, Captain 
George Walkerand three Pottawattomies from Chicago, 
tame into the camp at Dixon’s, and stated that ther ewere 
seventy-five Pottaivattomies awaiting to join the whole 
army at Sycamore creek, that they had been there 
several days awaiting our arrival, and that they had 
become suspicious that they were in great danger as it was 
their opinion that the Sacs was not far away. Next 
morning General Henry sent on Colonel Fry with his regi¬ 
ment, with orders to reach there as soon as possible, and 
await our arrival. Colonel P’ry always strictly doing bis 
duty, moved on with all possible celerity, with Capt. Walker 
as his pilot, to where these children of the forest were 
awaiting to join in the chase against Black Hawk and his 
band, with Mr. Caldwell who acts as their principal chief 
in council. They had also their war chief Shabbaney 
along. 

Mr. Caldwell has been an interpreter to the Indian 
Agent for some years. He is a man of fine education and 
general information. His father was a British officer and 
his mother was a Pottawattomie squaw. But for a half 
breed he is very fair skinned. 

T-Jle whole of the third Brigade under command of Gen¬ 
eral Henry, with General Atkinson at our our head, took 
up the line of march from Dixon’s ohthe27th of June, di¬ 
recting our course up Rock river, towards the Four 
Lak,es. We lay on the night of the 28th, at Major Still¬ 
man’s battle ground. On the 29th, we overtook Col. Fry, 
with the seventy-five Pottawattomie Indians with him. 

The Indians appeared to be highly pleased to think 
they were honored so far as to take a hand with us against 
the Sacs. They were well armed, with bothguns andspears. 

The 30th, we passed through the Turtle village, which 
is a considerable Winnebago town, but it was deserted. 
We marched on about one mile, and encamped in the open 
prairie near enough to Rock River to get water from it. 
We here saw very fresh signs of the Sac Indians, where 
they had been apparently fishing on that day. General 
Atkinson believed we were close to them, and apprehen¬ 
ded an attack that night. The ccntinels fired several 
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times, and we were as often paraded, and prepared to 
receive the enemy, but they never came. But from what 
the centineis gave into ^he officers of the day, there was 
no doubt that Indians had been prowling about the camp. 
July first, we had not marched but two or three miles 
before an In'dian was seen across Rock river at some dis¬ 
tance off in a very high prairie, which no doubt was a spy, 
and likely was one that had been prowling about our en¬ 
campment the night before. We proceeded a few miles 
further and came to the place where the Indians who had 
taken the two Miss Halls prisoners had stayed several 
days. It was a strong position, where they could have 
withstood a very powerful force, which we afterwards dis'- 
covered they always encamped in such places we had not 
marched but a few miles from this place, before one of our 
front scouts came back meeting the army in great haste, 
and stated that they had discovered a fresh trail of In¬ 
dians where they had just went alongin front of us. Major 
Ewing, who was in front of the main army some distance, 
immediately formed lus men in lineofbattle and marched in 
that order in advance of the main army about three quarters 
of a mile. We had a very thick wood to march through, 
where the undergrowth stood very high and thick; the 
sign looked very fresh and we expected every step to be 
fired upon from the thickets. We marched in abreast in 
this order about two miles, not stopping for the uneven¬ 
ness of the ground or any thing else, but keepingin aline 
of battle all the time, until we found the Indians had scat¬ 
tered, then we resumed our common line of march, which 
was in three divisions. Soon after we had formed into 
three divisions, the friendly Indians that were with us 
raised an alarm by seven or eight of them shooting at a deer 
some little in advance of the army. The whole army 
here formed for action ; but it was soon ascertained that 
these children of the forest, had been at what their whole 
race seems to have born for, tradesmen to shooting at 
the boasts of the forest. We here camped by a small 
lake this night and had to drink the water which was 
very bad, but it was all that could be found. Here this 
night avery bad accident happened. One of the centineis 
mistaking another that was on post witha blanket rapped 
around him, for an Indian, he shot him just below the 
groin in the thick of the thigh. At first the wound was 
thought mortal. I understood before I left the army, the 
man was nearly well. Here General Atkinson had on this 
night breast works thrown up which was easy done; as. 
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we were encamped in thick heavy timber; this was a pre¬ 
caution which he was always after famous for, which went 
to show that he set a great deal by the lives of his men, 
and by no means was any marks of cowardice;—for gen¬ 
eralship consists more in good management than any 
thing else. July 2nd. We started this morning at the 
usual time, but went but a few miles, before Major Ewing, 
;who was still in front with his battalion, espied a very 
fresh trail, making off at about a left angle. He dispatch¬ 
ed ten men from tbo battallion, in company with Captain 
George Walker, and a few Indians, to pursue it and see 
if possible where it went to. He moved on in front of his 
battalion a small distance further, when we came on the 
main Sac trail of Black Hawk’s whole army; which appear¬ 
ed to be about two days old. Captain Early, who com¬ 
manded a volunteer independent company, and had got in 
advance this morning-, called a halt, so did Major Ewing 
with his battalion. Then Major Ewing sent back one of 
his staff officers for the main army to call a halt a few 
minutes. He with Major Anderson of the Infantry, 
Captain Early, and Jonathan H. Pugh, Esquire, went a 
little in advance, where Major Anderson, with a telescope, 
took a view across the lake, as we had now got to Lake 
Kushkanong. They then discovered three Indians, ap¬ 
parently in their canoes. Major Ewing went himself and 
informed General Atkinson what discovery was made, 
and requested General Atkinson to let him take his bat¬ 
talion round through a narrow defile that was between 
two of those lakes, where we supposed the Indians were. 
By this time our scouts, who had taken the trail that led 
off on our left, returned, bringing with them five white 
men’s scalps. They followed the Indian trail until it took 
them to a large Indian encampment that they had left 
a few days before. They reached it; the scalps were 
sticking up against some of their wigwams;—some of 
them were identified, but I do not recollect the names of 
any, except one, which was said to be an old gentleman 
by the name of Hale. Major Ewing then marched his 
battalion about one mile, where the pass on the side 
of the lake appeared so narrow, that he dismounted his 
men, and had the horses all tied, and a few men left to 
guard them, and the rest of us marched on foot about one 
mile through a narrow defile on the bank of Kushkanong 
lake. This was considered a dangerous procedure, but 
Col. Ewing, who was in front withMajor Anderson, would 
have been first in danger. We now found that we were 
s 
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getting too far in advance of our horses ; so Major Ewing 
sent a part of the men back for them. When we moun¬ 
ted our horses, we were joined by Captain Early and his 
independent corps. We then marched some distance 
around the Lake, and went in between two of them, in a 
narrow defile,until we found another deserted encamp¬ 
ment. We now saw clearly that the Indians were gone 
from the Kushkanong lake. So the next thing to be done, 
was to find which direction they had steered their course. 
July 4th. Major Ewing and his spy battalion, with Colonel 
Collins and Colonel Jones, were sent up the river in the 
way the trail of the Indians seemed to be making, to see 
what discoveries could be made. They at last saw 
that they were still making up the river on the east 
side. We returned to the camp late in the evening. 
On the evening before, General Alexander had come 
up with us. He stated that he had been to the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and had, explored the country on Plum river, and 
had made no discoveries of the Indians making their 
escape. July 5th. General Atkinson lay by this day with 
the main army; but Col. Fry, who was always a man that 
wished to be actively engaged for the welfare ol his 
country, marched across Rock river on this day, to see if 
there was any sign of the enemy passing up on the west 
side. Colonel Fry did not return until late in the even¬ 
ing. He reported, lie had seen another Indian trail on 
the opposite side from us, and that he had followed it 
until it went into a tremendous thicket, such as his 
horses could not penetrate. Onthpdth of July, some of 
our scouts had taken an old Sac Indian a prisoner, which 
in their flight, the rest of the Indians had run olF and left. 
He was nearly starved to death, and literally blind. 
After feeding him, General Atkinson had him examined, 
telling him at the same lime that if he caught him in a 
lie he would have him put to death. The old fellow told 
all he knew, which was not very much. He stated that 
Black Hawk bad passed on op the river, on the east side, 
the same that(they were then on. He stated that he was so 
old that they never thought it worth while to tell him any 
thing about their movements; that in marching, he fre- 
quietly did not get up to their camp till late in the night, 
and sometifties not until the next morning. So our pris¬ 
oner was not of much benefit to us. He had but few 
days to live, and to shorten his days we concluded the 
best plan would be to give him plenty to eat, and leave 
him 4o kill himself in that pleasant way. But we learnt 
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afterwards that ha was denied this satisfaction, for some 
of General Posey’s men came npon him, and he soon be¬ 
came an easy prey to their deadly rifles. July 6th. Gen¬ 
eral Atkinson on this day took up the line of march, still 
up Rock river, on the east side. We this day reached a 
Winnebago village called the Burnt Village, on White 
Water, a small stream running into Rock river, but one 
that was almost impassable, as it was a perfect swamp on 
.each bank, and very deep in the middle of the channel. 
Next morning, on the 7th of July, one of the regulars 
went to this stream, which was not more than one hundred 
and twenty yards from our encampment, to fish. While 
fishing, three Indians fired on him from the opposite side of 
the river and wounded him very badly with two balls. 
This was a hard case, for the enemy to come within one 
hundred and twenty yards of our encampment, and wound 
one of ourmen,andwe not able to help ourselves, forthis 
dismal stream. The night we got here, (to White Water) 
General Posey’s brigade, in company wdth Col. Dodge’s 
squadron, came up to us. They were out of provisions, and 
in a state of suffering, and were compelled to push on to 
where we were to get something to sustain nature. Col- 
onelJohn Ewing and his regiment did not reach us that 
night, and encamped about one mile and a half off from 
the main army. Here an awful accident happened. Col. 
Dunn, who was a Captain of a company, w'as here what is 
generally called the officer of the day, whose duty it is to 
visit the sentinels once or more through the course of the 
night. Captain Dunn in performing this duty, just before 
day in the morning, was fired upon by one of the senti¬ 
nels, and severely wounded; he was shot in the groin, 
a place that generally proves fatal. When he was ex¬ 
amined, his surgeon’s pronounced it mortal, which threw 
all his friends into mourning; for be was a man much 
beloved by all that knew him. But here I must stop. It 
won’t do to write his epitaph yet, for he is still a living 
man, and is young and in the bloom of life. He still may 
be a useful member of society, and a friend and public 
servant to his country, which he has already been for 
several years, holding some of the most important 
offices in the gift of the Legislature,—such as Canal 
Commissioner, which he still holds, and many more. So, 
if he had died, the State would li^ve sustained a great 
loss, in losing so good a citizen. 

Soon after the Indians shot the regular. General 
Atkinson took up the line of march, still up the river, 
and made shift to cross one branch of this dismal stream, 
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White Water; but it was with much difficulty, as many 
ahorse mire d down, and threw his rider into the water, 
where lie and his gun were fiterally buned in mud and 
water; but all made shift to gel out. Here we expected to 
have' been fifed upon by the enemy. Major Ewing, still in 
advance of the main army some distance, got over first. 
He then formed his men in battle order, and stood as a 
front guard, until the main army could cross this dismal 
stream; which they had to bridge with grass, as they af¬ 
terwards had to do many more the same way. In this 
swampy country the grass grows very high, the ground 
being very rich. There were plenty of scythes, and men 
to use them; so it was an easy job to make a temporary 
bridge with this substitute, such as the heaviest kind of 
baggage waggons could pass with safety. We marched 
on this day about fifteen miles up the river. On this 
evening the whole forces got together, and camped 
together for the first time. Our forces looked like they 
were able to whip all the Indians in the north western 
territories. 

At this place the old blind chief, a Winnebago Indian, 
came with General Dodge’s corps. General Atkinson 
on the next morning, .Tuly the 8th, had a talk with him, 
in order if possible to find out where Black Hawk was 
with his forces. The old blind or one eyed chief, told him 
that the Indians that we were in pursuit of, were still down 
on the Island opposite the Burnt Village, where they shot 
the regular, and stated that if we did not find them there he 
would give General Atkinson leave to take his life. Upon 
this General Atkinson made a retrogade movement, and 
measured the ground and fathomed the muddy branches 
of the celebrated White Water, that we crossed the day 
before,. We took up our abode that night on the same 
ground that we left before at the Burnt Village. Next 
morning, July the 9th, Colonel Fry undertook to make a 
bridge across the almost impassable gulf. He was fur¬ 
nished with a number of the regulars, who were always 
ready for such undertakings. A strong guard was placed 
on the bank of the stream on the opposite side, for fear 
of those suffering who passed over on a raft. Captain 
Early, in the course of the day, took apart of his men and 
penetrated some distance into the Island. They brought 
back word that they had seen a good deal of fresh sign, 
and were of opinion {hat the Indians were there. Colonel 
William S. Hamilton, who had g small band of Menominie 
Indians under his command, took them and went clear 
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through the Island and hunted it out thoroughly. They 
returned in the evening, bringing the news that the In* 
dians had left this Island. General Atkinson was again 
deceived by those treacherous Winnebagoes, but in place 
of putting the old one eyed chief to death, he still consul¬ 
ted them. They next told him Black Hawk was still 
higher up the stream, on what was called the Tumbling 
Land. Colonel Fry’s bridge, that he had spent the best part 
of this day at with more than one hundred hands, was now 
kicked ever and abandoned. 

We now found that there was no dependence to be 
placed in those treacherous Winnebagoes. The men 
now had been marching through swamps for a consid¬ 
erable length of time without success; and no execution 
done, only what General Posey’s men had done by killing 
the old blind Indian. We now plainly saw that Black 
Hawk knew w'e were in his neighborhood. He knew all 
the passes between tliose swamps, and could evade our pur¬ 
suit for some time; which discouraged our men very much. 

Here his Excellency Governer Reynolds and his aids 
left us; likewise Colonel T. W. Smith, who had been pro¬ 
moted to the office of Adjutant General,—whichoflice was 
not then of much service to us, . Col. A. P. Field,General 
Henry’s aid, and Major Breese, alio left us,—(some on 
furlough and some discharged,)and returned home: These 
men at this time did not believe, that there would be any 
fighting, or I think they would not have left the army. 

We here were in another bad box. We were in a man¬ 
ner out of provision; and the nearest point to us, where 
we could get a supply was Fort Winnebago, which was 
about eighty miles distant from us; and to get it, we were 
compelled to go through the m ost swamp y country that 
an army ever was marched through. July 10th. General 
Atkinson thismorning sent Col. Ewing with his regiment 
down Rock river to Dixon’s withColonel Dunn, who was 
supposed to be mortally wounded. 

General Posey witli the rest of his brigade, was sent to 
Fort Hamilton, as a guard to that frontier part of the 
country, whichwas in a very exposedsitiiation,on account 
of General Dodge having the troops from there with him. 

Gen. Henry and his brigade, Gen. Alexander’s brigade 
and General Dodge’s squadron, were ail this day sent to 
Fort Winnebago after provision. Gen. Atkinson dropped 
down ashortdistancefrom our present encampment, near 
to the Kushkanong lake, and there built a Fort, which he 
called Fort Kushkanong, after the lake. 

S’* 
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General Atkinson gave Generals Alexander, Henry, 
and Dodge,orders to return as soon as they drew provision. 
Here, when we got to Fort Winnebago, we were still sur- 
rounded by the Winnebagoes. A half breed Indian by the 
name of Poquet, told us he thought we might find Black 
Hawk by going around the head of Fox river, a stream 
of considerable size which empties into Green Bay; and 
offered to go with some of the Wihnebagoes as a pilot. 

At this place we met withamisfortune which we had been 
very much troubled with during our march, which I omit¬ 
ted mentioning before. Oiir horses were given to fright 
and running in a most fearful manner; the army was con¬ 
stantly in danger of suffering great damage by their taking 
those frights. There is no one can tell what a horrid 
sight it is, to see two thousand horses coming at full speed 
toward an encampment in the dead hour of night. This 
night they got more scared than common. There were 
about three hundred head on this night, that run abont 
thirty miles before they stopped; and that, too, through the 
v/orst kind of swam ps. This circumstance caused us to 
stay here two 'days, trying to recover our horses, but all 
could not be found. Our road back the way we had come, 
was hunted for upwards of fifty miles ; and still a great 
Efumberof them were missing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

J'uirrative of the imprisonmerd of the two Miss Halls—Their 
treatment by the Indians — They are purchased by General 
Dodge and Mr. H. Gratiot, through the Winnebagoes — 
Their arrival on the. eleventh day efler their captivity at 
While Oak Springs—Reverend Mr. Horn becomes a friend 
and protector to them—They are married—Anecdote of Mr. 
F. stating the race that Mr. C. rode upon his beaver hat, 
which caused the death of three women—Poor little Susan 
forsaken by her mother, and about to be lef to the mercy 
of the savage, when a kind hunter takes charge of her. 

The reader will recollect that, in a former chapter it 
was stated that two young and beautiful females were 
taken prisoners by the Indians, on Indian creek, where' 
they so inhumanly murdered and mutilated the families of 
Messrs. Hall, Daviess, and Pedigrew. 

Reader, didst thou not shudder when you read of this 
horrid act, that was done in open day in our country? 
But, alas! if we shudder at the thoughts of this inhumau 
act, what must have been the feelings of those two young 
and unoffending women? Can I find language to describe 
them? No! The reader can better imagine, than pen can 
write it. 

But reader, you shall have the narrative of their captiv' 
ity as given to me by one of them in person, which was 
Siibey, the eldest. I will give it in her own language, which 
I think will be more satisfactory to the reader; which is 
as follows ; 

“On the 20th of May, 1832, a party of Indians came tc 
my father’s house early in the morning. Mr. Pedigrew 
one of the neighbors, was there. They first shot him 
they then commenced killing my father and mother, anc 
the rest of the family that were at home, in the midst of 
which two Indians seized me, and two more my sister 
Rachel, by the arms, and bore us off as fast as possible- 
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As we passed out oCthe door, we saw our mother sinking" 
under the instruments of death. They compelled us to 
run on foot as fast as we were able about one mile and a 
half, and about thirty Indians following to where their 
horses were left. There they awaited the arriv^al of those 
who staid back at the Iwuse to murder the family, during 
which delay they caught and carried away several of my 
father’s horses. After the party that staid behind came- 
up, we were mounted on horseback. The rest all at the 
same time mounted their horses. We rode in great haste 
until about midnight. They then baited and dismounted, 
and spread a blanket down, bidding us to sit on it. They 
then formed a circle around us. We rested here 
about two hours. They then mounted their horses, and 
rode at as fast a gait as we were able to go, until about 
ten o’clock in the morning, when they again dismounted 
and spread down their blankets, and bid us to sit upon 
them. We by this time were almost fatigued to death, 
and faint with hunger; they here scalded some beans, 
and eat them heartily. They gave some to us, telling us to 
eat; but to eat raw beans was what we could not do. 
After they had satisfied themselves on the raw beans, 
they again mounted their horses, compelling us again to 
mount ours. The saddles were the common Indian 
saddles, just the tree, and a grained deer skin stretched 
over it, and the roughest going kind ofhorses. We thought 
every day it would be the last with us. We rode on this 
day, till about sun down, when they again halted. They 
here roasted a piece of prairie chicken and gave us to eat. 

I suppose we stayed here about an hour and a half. They 
then mounted again and rode until about three hours in 
the night, when they met the mam army under Black 
Hawk. We now fared a little better. When they found 
we were prisoners, they appeared to be mnch pleased, 
and presented us with their best diet, consisting of the 
kernels of hazelnuts and sugar mixed together, as a 
token of friendship; at the same time they gave us some 
tobacco and parched meal, making signs to us to burn it, 
which we did out of obedience to them. They also this 
night suffered us to sleep together, which they had before 
refused. They staid next morning until a late hour. 
They prepared red andblackpaints, and painted one side . 
of our head and face red, and the other black. After this 
was done eight or ten of their leading warriors took us 
by the hand and marched round their encampment several 
times. They then took us into the midst of the whole band 
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of warriors, spread down some blankets, and set us down 
upon them. They then commenced dancing around us, 
singing and yelling in a most horrid manner. We here 
thought they intended to kill us. After they had danced 
until they were tired, and quit jumping around us, two 
squaws came tons and took us by the hand, and led us 
into one of their wigwams, where we staid undisturbed 
until they all could pack up and start, which they did in 
a very short time.—We now all took up the line of march 
together, and rode until about midnight, when we stopped. 
We were again separated, and had not the satisfaction of 
sleeping together. Next morning, which was the fourth 
day of our captivity, they cleaned off a place fifteen or 
twenty feet round, and stuck a pole down in the middle 
of it. We were, as I stated before, again placed in the 
midst, and they danced around us, still singing their war 
song. They here staid all day, and the next morning 
took up the line of march again, and marched on until late 
in the evening, when they again cleared off another place 
as before, and placing us in it, commenced dancing around 
us, making us kneel down, and bow our faces to the earth. 
Here once more, from their actions, we thought we were 
going to be killed; which we would almost as soon they 
would have done as not, for we were nearly exhausted 
with fatigue, on account of the long and forced marches 
that we had made. Next morning, which was the sixth 
day after-our captivity, we were again mounted on our 
horses, and marched till in theafternoon, when they again 
stopped and went through thesame wretched and disagree- 
ble ceremony of clearing off a place, and dancing and 
singing around, while the squaws and young ones were 
g-enerally engaged when we stopped, in gathering roots, 
which was our principal diet. 

“ W hen they killed my father and mother, and the rest 
of the families, they took what coffee there was in the 
Iiou|es, parched it, and made it in the same manner 
that the white people do; we frequently got some of it to 
drink while It lasted. 

“ On the next day, four Winnebago Indians came to 
the place where we were encamped. Here a long council 
was held with the principal war chiefs or head men of the 
nation. After the talk was over, one of the Sacs came 
and took me by the hand, and led me up to where the 
WTnnebagoes were seated, and where they had been for 
some time in council. The four Winnebagoes then all 
arose and shook me by the hand. Then one of them made 



sig^na for me to sit down by him, which I did. He then told 
me by signs that I belonged to him, and gave me to under¬ 
stand, in the same way, that I must go alongTvith him. I 
then asked him if tiiey were not going to let my sister 
go with me] which he understood. I now discovered 
that I had been purchased, but Rachel had not. The 
Indians who had purchased me, again renewed their talk 
with the Sacs and Foxes. Here another long council 
was held, and much warmth appeared to be excited on 
both sides. I thought several times they would not succeed 
in getting my sister. But at the close of the talk they 
came to where I was, leading Rachel by the band, and 
sat her down by me. This was about an hour by sun in 
the evening. A number of the Sac and Fox Indians now 
came and shook us by the hands, and bid us good bye. 

“ VVe then started and rode until about an hourin the 
night, as fast as our horses were able to run, when we 
came to where their squaws were encamped: we herej staid 
all night. Next morning we went up the Wisconsin 
river in canoes, and rowed on until about an hour by sun 
in the evening. They then stopped and lay by that night 
and all next day, and till eleven or ten o’clock the third 
day; when twenty-four of the Winnebagocs started 
with us towards the settlements in Illinois; for they had 
I suppose, taken us a great way into the Michigan terri¬ 
tory. We on this night came to another Indian encamp¬ 
ment. We here were permitted once more do taste of 
food that we could eat a little of. They had pickle pork 
and Irish potatoes cocked up together. Our appetites by 
this time could take this food, although we were greatly 
distressed in mind. 

“Next day they travelled until nearly night, when they 
chinhed to kill a deer. They cooked it and devoured it 
in a very few minutes; but they gave us what we could eat 
of it. They had a little salt which they gave to us to salt 
our part of the deer. 

“ We on this evening got tc the Blue Mounds, in the 
mining country. There was a small fort at this place, and 
a few families. It was an outside place of the inhabited 
part, and on the north side of the mining countr 3 f, some¬ 
thing like fifty miles north of thesouth line of Michigan 
territory. 

“Next morning we started on to Gratiot’s Grove, as it 
was calloilj in company with two hundred and and seventy- 
three 8oI,cliers, and the same twenty-four Winnebago 
Indians. In five er six miles we met Henry Gratiot, 
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Indian agent, coming to meet us. We then nnderslood 
that he and General Dodge had employed the Indians that 
came after us, to do so.” 

I then inquired of her, if she knew how much the 
Winnebagoes had to pay for them. She replied, “ I un¬ 
derstood that General Dodge and Mr. Gratiot had given 
them, the Winnebagoes, two thousand dollars, paid in 
forty horses, wampum and other trinkets, to purchase 
us'of the Sacs and Foxes.” 

“We on this night reached the White Oak Grove in 
the settlement of the mines. Next day we reached Mr. 
Henry Gratiot’s. We here remained in the neighbor¬ 
hood, at a small fort, at what was called the White Oak 
Springs, about two weeks. We then went to Galena and 
remained about one week.” 

I then enquired of her, if she did not think that some 
of the Indians that were engaged in taking them, w'ere 
Pottawattomies 1 to which she replied, that “the four who 
took them by the hand at first, were Pottawattomies ; for 
one of theinshe'had frequently seen before.” 

Oh, reader, let us here stop and pause for one moment, 
and place ourselves in the situation of these two weak 
and feeble young women, who had just been prisoners in 
the hands of those barbarians for eleven days. Alas ! go 
back to the scene of the massacre of their father, mother, 
brothers and sisters! What were their feelings "I But, 
oh ! how shall I begin to describe theml Alas ! if I were 
only a Hervey, a Milton, or a Newton, I might then give 
a faint glimmer of one half of the anguish of their burst¬ 
ing hearts. Torn with violence, by frightful savages, 
from the abodes of peace and innocence; and, oh ! still 
worse, to behold a bleeding mother, sinking under the 
sharp spear, pierced to her heart by the inhuman butchers; 
and to see a dear and beloved father struggling with 
death’s last grasp to save his beloved family, who were 
shrieking around him, and beseeching the inhuman mur¬ 
derers to spare their lives ! The imagination can only 
think the pain they suffered ; but it is impossible to write 
it. Forced on with all possible speed to where the butch¬ 
ers were prepared to lead them captive into a wilderness, 
where no friendly voice could salute their ears, no sooth¬ 
ing comforter to pour the oil and balm of consolation into 
their swelling and almost bursting hearts. The yell of 
the war-song was all they heard, as they were forced away 
with all possible speed into the wilderness^ 
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Solitude and sorrow appeared now to be their doom.— 
All their tears and entreaties were unheard. Their per¬ 
secutors were deaf to any feeling for the anguish of soul 
that appeared to wring their bosoms. Yea, the sea of 
trouble and sorrow that they were engulfed in, never 
moved their savage hearts. 

What was now the prospect of future happiness on 
earth!—their beloved friends inhumanly murdered, and 
they shut out from all the civilized world, far, far away 
in the wilderness, where the foot of a while man had 
scarcely ever trod—their meat and drink only bitter 
tears—nights passed in sorrow, mornings awaked lo cates 
and fatigue—the few hours that they had to rest, the war 
dance around them harrowed up the most awful sensations 
in their breast, expecting at every dance to become a 
prey to their vengeance. Oh, horrid thought! It is 
enough to start a tear in the most stout heart to think of 
the swelling bosoms of those TSTWfn and disconsolate 
young women. 

But let us with the poet say, 

“Why should we weep, why should we weep, 

When heaven throws such beams of love around, 

That, mingled with the darkest woes, 

The rays of hope are found! 

Why should we weep, when every storm 
That sweeps o’er ocean’s breast, 

Awakes a gem whose sparkling form 
Had else remained at rest! 

Why should we weep, when every flower 
That closes with the night, 

Shall blush anew in beauty’s power, 

■JiVhen morn renews its light! 

Why should we weep, when placed on high, 

The bow, divinely sent, 

Still shows, when clouds obscure the sky. 

How quickly they are spent! 

Why should we weep, when dawning days 
And years so swiftly run! 

We only lose their setting light, 

To hail their brighter dawn,” 
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It appears that the Winnebagoes had much trouble to 
purchase Rachel, and from the best information that can 
be obtained on the subject, they had to use threats, and 
had to pay an additional sum of ten horses. A young 
warrior, it appears, claimed her as his prize, and at first 
positively refused to give her up. When he did so, he cut 
a lock of her hair out of her head. This I suppose he in¬ 
tended to keep as a trophy of his warlike exploits. 

■ This now must have been the worst cut of all, to attempt 
a separation of them, as they now supposed, the only survi¬ 
vors of the family, and to take one away from the other, 
would be worse than death to them; but an all-wise Provi¬ 
dence did not see fit to inflict this wound upon them. 
He had watched over them in the trying scene that they had 
already undergone, and he saw fit to release them from 
savage bondage. He heard their cries, and saw the dis¬ 
tress they were in. They were now alone, and orphans 
in the world. 

What now was most interesting to them, was peace of 
mind. To forget their murdered father and mother was 
impossible. Were all joys on earth now gonel Were they 
forsaken by all the world! Were none left to pour the oil 
of balm and comfort into their wounded bosoms? Yes, 
there were. The guardian angels of heaven had prepared 
a second father to take them by the hand, and point to 
them the path to happiness; and that path was an in¬ 
terest in the blood of a crucified Redeemer, which is a 
source of happiness to the mind when all earthly happiness 
fails, if there is such athingas earthly happiness. That 
person they found in the Reverend Mr. Horn. He had 
known them when they were children—he had been a 
companion and friend of their deceased father and 
mother; he felt now for the fatherless and unoffending 
orphans; with the affections of a father he flew to them to 
administer comfort to their heaving bosoms^ which were 
wrung with the keenest pangs, when they thought of the 
loss of their friends. He now saw that there was only 
one way that they could see any degree of happiness, and 
that was, to point to them the comfort of religion, which 
he did by exhortation, entreating them to prepare to meet 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters, on the banks of 
deliverence beyond the grave, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. They took the 
preacher’s advice, and sought and obtained comfort in 
the blood of acnicified Redeemer, and, as I hare every 
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reason to believe,arc now happy in the cause of religion, 
and preparing to meet their kindred friends in heaven. 

One of them, Silbey, the eldest, is married, and living 
with a second father indeed; his son William became a 
partner of her cares and sorrows. Tlie youngest, Rachel, 
is,aIso married to Mr. William Munson, and living in 
Putman county. 

There is one thing more I cannot dismiss this subject 
and leave unnoticed. Although they were with the 
savage barbarians, and the worst of inhuman butchers 
that probably the earth affords, they never attempted to 
violate their chastity. 

This is one the noblest traits in the character of a 
savage, and one that appears to be held sacred and inviolate 
with them. But nevertheless, they are fond of making 
xvives of prisoners. But it must be done agreeably to 
the custom of their nation. This they hold sacred, for they 
think if they were to violate this rule and practice, the 
Great Spirit would beoifended with them. 

Thus, reader, terminates the account of the two unfor¬ 
tunate Miss Halls, who suiFered every thing but death, 
with those Indian barbarians. 

It may not here be amiss and unprofitable to give the 
reader the following anecdote, which will go to show- 
how easy the mind of a man can be alarmed, and the 
imagination wrought up to the highest pitch, and the 
great danger of excitement of this kind upon the female 
sex. 

In travelling through the county of Fulton not long 
since, I chanced to stay all night with an elderly looking 
and familiar old' gentleman; and with other subjects 
which we had talked not a little upon, we chanced to 
dwell upon the Black Hawk war. 1 asked Mr. F.if the 
people had forted in that neighborhood during the great 
horror and alarm that were excited at the news of Major 
Stillman’s defeat? tC which be replied, that had not; 
but had been much derided for being so fool hardy , as they 
called it, by several of his friends and neighbors; to which 
the good old man told me he replied to them, that 
if he could see a man running towards him with a bullit 
hole in him, and the blood running out of it, and hear 
unknown voices in pursuit, he then would think there was 
danger. 

This declaration of the old gentleman made me almost 
think with his neighbors, until he stated to me the cause 
of it; which I here would give in the good bid rtian’s own 
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language, but as he understood the (-rernian language 
better than the Knglish, I might not quote it precisely 
right. But vrhat the old gentleman told me, and from his 
general character that 1 afterwards learnt from a number 
of his neighbors, his statement was true. 

As near as I could collect, both from him and his 
family, who joined in confirming what the old landlord 
stated, and which could be proven by a number of his 
neighbors, it was as follows : Soon after Stillman’s de¬ 
feat, a party of the troops from Fulton county, on their 
return home, when within a few miles of Canton, in said 
county, came across a gang of wolves, and having got into 
the settled part where they were not afraid, being from 
the seat of war, fired upon them, at the same time raising 
the war-whoop, which they bad got by-heart from the In¬ 
dians in the memorable Indian school on the night of the 
fourteenth of May, on Sycamore creek. This frightful 
yelling, at a time when dangerwas expected, and accom¬ 
panied with the firing of guns, was beard by another good 
old citizen of this county, away from the “far east,” who 
happened to be out a little ways from home, who took the 
alarm, and supposed that it was the Indians killing his 
neighbors, made shift to get to the first of his horses 
that he came to, and putting on a bridle to guide it, never 
took time to consult the great betielt of a saddle in riding 
a long race, mounted balreback ; and raising the cry of 
“ murder! ” “ iriurder!! ” put his charger to the lash. He 
parsed hy home, and told his family to fly with all possible 
speed, who it appears was in the act of moving. But one 
oCthe family, who was not sabadly alarmed by the shrieks 
of the dying neighbors, observed to him that he had left 
his son in the mill; to which he replied, “never mind my 
son, he is a cripple and cannot run,-^they are certain to 
kill him—'each one of you save yourselves if you can!” So 
saying, he put his charger to it might and main, and at the 
same time crying out “murder!” “murder!!” to all he 
passed or met, he left all the world behind him, never dream¬ 
ing that he was suffering for the want of a saddle until he 
had got many miles from the scene of action. He then 
beheld the blood trickling down his legs, from, I suppose, 
tlie hard jolts' of his charger, carrying a large body upon a 
sharp and bony hack. But the ingenious old son of the 
pilgrim fathers soon found means to supply the want of a 
saddle. He bad, a few days before the action took place, 
fifelpcld himself to a new hat; and not regarding the price 
of a hat when he expected every moment to hear the 
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liorrid war*»phoop of an Indian behind him, be made a 
saddle of his new beaver, on which he rode, as Mr. F. 
informed me, until he come to Ross’s ferry, on the Illinois 
river, where as Mr. F. stated the citizens of that place 
stopped him, or he would, giving it in the good old 
Dutchman’s own language, have been running yet; that 
is, if his horse and beaver saddle would have lasted so 
long. This was about twenty-six miles from the scene 
cf action, where he remained many days, apparently 
in a state of insanity. He was constantly trying to 
devise a plan to fix stirrups to his hat, and declared that 
if he only had a pair of stirrups hung to his beaver, he 
would not be in the least dread of an Indian ever over¬ 
taking him; but he was frequently heard to cry out 
“ murder!” in his sleep, as at first, when he started on 
his race, and lamented the loss of the poor crippled mill 
boy. 

But Mr. F. stated the poor crippled mill boy stood his 
ground, and his father having plenty of powder and lead 
in store, issued it out to those who were willing to fight 
in defence of the crippled boy and the women and children. 

Now, reader, the laughable part of this story is over, 
but the sorrowful one has yet to come, which almost 
sickens my heart to relate, and I would fain hope it was 
false; but as I observed in the beginning of this story, 
it has come from too respectable a source for me to dis¬ 
believe it. 

When the old frightened Mr. C. first started upon his 
race, he cried out “ murder!” as before stated, and told 
the people as he went that the Indians were butchering 
and killing the people behind him ; which, Mr. F. stated, 
frightened the neighbors in such a horrid manner that 
they took to flight. The women attempted to run, each 
carrying one of their children, or two of them, perhaps, 
if my memory serves me, on their hips ; running in this 
way something like six miles. They all three expired in 
a few days, with fright and fatigue. 

The other anecdote is something similar to the first; 
but it is no pain for me to relate it, as it was not of 
so serious a nature ; for death was not produced by it. 

Mr. F. stated, that some place on the eastern side of 
the state, perhaps near the Iroquois, a small stream in the 
north east corner of the state of Illinois, the people- 
being much alarmed soon after the murder of the families 
on Indian creek, the citizens sent out a spying party 
to the frontiers to see if they could see any signs of the 
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euemy a^iproaching toward settlements where they 
lived. The men wha ^d been spying for the enemy, oa. 
their return Iate*in the evening, thought they saw some 
signs of 1 ndians, and concluded to hasten and report danger 
to the neighborhood. In a few minutes after they came 
to this conclusion', they heard a volley of guns fired in 
quick succession behind them, at the same time hallooing 
‘•by a number of voices,and dogs barking behind them.— 
This was enough to confirm their fears. They put spurs 
to their horses; each one making for his family. As they 
proceeded, they cried out to the citizens to fly, and said 
the Indians were coming, murdering all before them, for 
they had heard them killing a fapiiiy behind them; and 
that they had heard the shrieks of the dying. In this 
horrid rout that took place at this time, there was a family 
that lived near the river before mentioned; they had no 
horses, but alarge family of small children; the father and 
mother each took a child; the rest were directed to’ 
follow on foot as fast as possible. The eldest daughter also 
carried one of the children that was notable to keep up. 
They fled to the river where they had to cross. The 
father had to carry over ail the. children, at different, 
times, as the stream was high, and so rapid the mother 
and daughter could not stem the current with such a 
burden. When they all, as they thought, had got over, 
they started, when the cry of poor little Susan was heard 
on the opposite bank, asking if they were not going to 
take her with them.' The frightened father again pre¬ 
pared to plunge into the strong current for his child, 
when the mother, seeing it, cried out, “ never mind 
Susan; we have succeeded in getting ten over, which is 
more than we expected at first—and we can better spare 
Susan than you, my dear.” So poor Susan, who was only 
about four years old, was left to the mercy of the frightful 
s avage. ^ 

But poor little Susan cameoff unhurt; one of the neigh¬ 
bors who was out a hunting, came along and took charge 
of little Susan, the eleventh, who had been so miserably 
treated by her mother. 

When I commenced telling of these two anecdotes, 

I observed that the mind of man, when there was cause 
of fear or suspicion of danger, was frequently apt to 
suffer their imaginations to lead them astray, which 
was the case at this time, as it was before with the 
good old cheese-maker. Now this last fright was occa- 
sionedby a parcel of boys who had assembled together to 
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go a squirrel hunting; for the squirrels at that season of 
the year were very bad at pulling up corn: it appears that 
they were very plenty, and several of them shot at or near 
the same time, and one of the boys wounding one, 
brought it to the ground, and the boys gave it chase. It 
was this, also, which caused poor little Susan to weep 
and be forsaken by father and mother. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

General Alexander returns hack to Fort Kushkanong ,— Gen¬ 
erals Henry and Hodge take up the line of march to inter¬ 
cept the enemy, should they be making to the north—March 
to the Rapids on Rock River—Come to a Winnebago Vil¬ 
lage—Have a talk with the Indians—Send an express to 
General Atkinson — They come across the trail of the ene¬ 
my and return—Fired on as they enter our camp—We take 
up Ihe line of march next morning in pursuit—Terrible 
storm, on that evening,—Second day come to ihe Four Lakes 
—Encamp there—A discriplion of those Lakes—Doctor Phil- 
leo kills an Indian—We overtake the enemy the same eve¬ 
ning, and have a general battle—We defeat the enemy — 
They retreat across the Wisconsin River—An Indian talks 
to us from the top of a mountain, before day, on the next 
night—General Henry addresses his men—Major Ewing 
with his Spy Battalion proceeds next morning to the top of the 
numntam—~JiIakes hut little discovery. 

Generals Henry and Dodge had by this time, come to 
the conclusion to go back around the head of Fox river, 
to see if they could not fall in with Black Hawk, and stop 
his passage to the north; as they supposed he was inten¬ 
ding to make his way to the Chippeway nation. 

General Alexander concluded that it was best to obey 
General Atkinson’s order. He accordingly returned the 
same way we came, to join General Atkinson; taking 
with him twelve days’ provision. We drew the same num¬ 
ber of days’ rations. 

July 15th. We took up the line of march on this day, 
with General Henry at our head, with the intention to 
try and see if we could not hunt out Black Hawk. But 
on account of our horses taking the fright on the night of 
the 12th, our brigade was very-much weakened. The 
next morning after we started, the morning report was" 
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made out: General Henry had six hundred effective men? 
and Oojonel Dodge's corps was reduced to one hundred 
and fifty, or nearly so ; but their weakness did not dis¬ 
courage these true men, nor any of their officers. 

We had now the brave General Henry at our head, and 
our intention was to find the enemy, if they were to be 
found in this region of the country. We now went with 
more speed than we had done before; the men appeared 
to have imbibed new spirit. They had a prospect of fall¬ 
ing in with the enemy, and they well knew, that, if w'e 
went back to Gen. Atkinson by the way we came to fort 
Winnebago, there would be but a very slight chance of 
ever seeing an Indian ; for they now had been watching 
him some time ; and being intimately acquainted with the 
situation of the country, they could dodge from swamp to 
swamp, and bid him defiance. We now. thought that, 
while they were watching Gen. Atkinson, we could steal 
upon old Black Hawk, and take him by surprise. 

We had Poquet, the lialf-breed, whom I have mentioned 
before, and twelve Winnebago Indians with us as pilots, 
and progressed with considerable speed. Nothing of im¬ 
portance occurred on our march from the 15th to the 18th. 
We this day came to a small Winnebago village, on Rock 
River; having reached that river once more, though some 
distance above Gen. Atkinson. 

Generals Henry and Dodge here called a halt, and had 
a talk with this nation of the forest—for forest it really 
was. It might have been supposed, from the appearance of 
the place they were in, that they had tried to hide from all 
the world, as their’bark wigwams were in the midst of a 
very large growth of timber, in a bend of the river, and 
the earth was covered with an almost impenetrable un¬ 
dergrowth. 

Gen. Dodge, who was well acquainted with the Winne- 
bagoes, attended strictly to the examination. They 
were asked where Black Hawk and his band were 1— 
They replied that they were above, on Rock River, at 
a place called the Cranberry Lake, about half a day’s 
travel from where we then were. Generals Henry and 
Dodge consulted with the officers generally, in relation 
to the course most proper to pursue. They came to 
the conclusion to send an express to Gen. Atkinson, in¬ 
forming him that they had learned where Black. Hawk 
was, and that they would march against him on the next 
day. We were then, from the best information we could 
obtain from the Indians, about thirty-five miles above 
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Gen. Atkinson, where he was still engaged in building a 
fort, at Lake Knshkanong. 

It may not be considered a digression to stat^, here, 
the reasons we had for believing that the Winnebagoes 
were telling us the truthj for we had been a long time 
very suspicious that they were secret allies of Black 
Hawk, as we had caught them in many lies. There was 
one fellow, who, on examination, stated that he had come 
from Black Hawk only two days before. He was then 
asked what he had been up there after 1 He replied that 
he had two sisters married to Sac men, and that each of 
his sisters had six daughters, who were also married to 
Sac men, and that he had been up to see them. This was 
a very reasonable story, and we thought that it might be 
true. But, at the same time, it went to show that they 
were, to some extent, allies of the Sacs, as they werein- 
termarried so much with each other. 

Generals Henry and Dodge now made application for a 
pilot to go with two of our men to Gen. Atkinson, to in¬ 
form him where the Indians were, and that we were going 
in pursuit of them the next day. After some Indian chat 
among themselves, they reluctantly consented that Little 
Thunder should go. The next thing was, to get two of 
our men, possessed of sufficient courage and perseverance 
to go. Doctor E; H. Merryman, Adjutant of Col. Col¬ 
lins’s regiment, and Mr. \V. W. Woodbridge, Adjutant of 
Gen. Dodge’s squadron, were the men who volunteered to 
perform this important and hazardous service. They 
started about 2 o’clock P. M., in company with Little 
Thunder as their pilot, intending to reach Gen. Atkin¬ 
son’s camp that night; but they had not proceeded more 
than eight miles before they came upon a large fresh trail, 
which they soon learnt, by its appearance, and the signs 
and gestures of Little Thunder, their pilot, was that of 
Black Hawk and his whole army making their escape.— 
They pursued their course a little further, intending to 
go on with the message ; but this Indian petitioned them 
to go back, intimating by signs that they would soon be 
killed if they went on. The Expresses could not speak 
Lis language, nor could he speak theirs ; but they made 
signs for him to proceed with them, but they did not 
succeed in getting him more than two miles further, 
when he suddenly wheeled his horse to the right-about, 
and giving him timber, left them. It was now nearly 
night, and the country they were in impassable to a 
stranger; the ground being covered with prickly ash and 
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worst kind of swamps. They were therefore compelled 
to return to their camp. It was some time before they 
overtook their pilot, and after dark when they got back. 
On entering the encampment the sentinels fired at one of 
them, and came very near killing him. They now told 
the Jcfyful news, that they had discovered the trail of 
Black Hawk and his hand making out of the swamps, 
which seemed to give new life to every heart; as now 
there appeared to be a prospect of bringing our toils and 
troubles to a speedy issue. 

Orders were accordingly given for all hands to be ready 
•for an early march next morningin pursuit of the enemy. 
At the dawn of day the, bugle sounded. All now were 
up, making ready with great eagerness for a march. 
Here we had to leave every thing that was calculated to 
retard our march. Five baggage waggons, sutlers’stores 
and a number of other valuable articles were left, in 
r order that we should have nothing to impede us on our 
march. 

July 19tli. This day we had, for about twelve miles, the 
worst kind of road. To look at it, it appeared impossible 
tb march an army through it. Thickets and swamps 
of the worst kind we had to go through; but the men had 
something now to stimulate them. They saw the Sac- 
trail fresh before them, and a prospect of bringing our 
campaign to an end. There was no murmuring, no excuses 
made; none getting on the sick report. If we came to 
a swamp that our horses were not able to carry us 
through, we dismounted, turned our horses before us, 
atfd-st^^pHtn'Tr'oursnlves’, sometimes up to our arm-pits 
in mud and wat-er^-In-this way we inarched with great 
celerity. In the evening of this day, it commenced 
thundering, lightening, and raining tremendously. We 
stopped not, but pushed on. The trail appeared to be still 
getting fresher, and the ground better; which still en¬ 
couraged us to overcome every difiiculty found in the way. 
It continued rainingiintil dark, and indeed until after 
dark. We now saw the want of our tents in the morning; 
a great number of us having left this necessary article 
behind, in order to favor our horses. The rain ceased 
before day, and it turned cold and chilly. In the morning 
we arose early, at theivell knownsound of the bugle, and 
prepared in a very short time our rude breakfast, dried 
our clothes a little, and by s^ven o’clock were on the 
ifiarcli^^t a quick pace. 


On this day some of our scouts toolc an Indian as a pris¬ 
oner. On examination he was found to be a Winnebago. 
He stated that Black Hawk ivas but a little distanca 
ahead of fts, and that he had seen some of liis party not 
more than two miles ahead. "But it was a bad piece of con¬ 
duct on our part, that this Indian was not kept as a pris¬ 
oner of war, but was set atliberty, and let go ; no doubt, 
he that night informed the Sacs of our pursuit. 

^ We halted, and the order of battle was formed, as we 
"expected we irould overtake them this evening. The 
order was as follows ; General Dodge and Major Ewing 
were to bring on the battle. Major Ewing was placed in 
the centre, with bis spy battalion; Captain Gentry and 
Captain Clark’s companies on our right; and Captain 
Camp and Captain Parkinson on oitrleft. lOur own bat¬ 
talion (Major Ewing’s) was reduced to two <*mpanies, (as 
Captain Wells and his company bad been* left at Fort 
Di?on;) Captain Lindsey, of our battallion, was placed 
on the,right, and Captain Huston’s company on the left ; 
Colonel Fry and his regiment on the right; and Colonel 
Jones with his regiment on the left; and Colonel Coilims 
in the centre. In this order we marched in quick time, 
with all possible speed, in hope thatwe would overtake the 
enemy on that evening. We were close to the Four 
Ijakes, and we wished to come up with them before they 
could reach that place, as it was known to be a strong 
hold for the Indians; but the day vras not long enough to 
accomplish this desirable object. We reached the first of 
the Four Lakes about sun down. General Henry here 
called a halt, and consulted with Poqiiet, our pilot, as to 
the country we were approaching. Pocjuet, who was well 
acquainted with this country, told him he could not get 
through it after night; that we had to march close to the 
margin of the lake for some distance, as the underwood 
stood so thick, one man could not see another ten steps. 
General Henry concluded to encamp here until thebreak 
of day. General Dodge sent Captain Dixon on ahead 
rvith a few men'll to see if they could make any discovery 
of the enemy, who returned in a very short time, and 
stated they had seen the enemy’s rear guard about one 
mile and a half distant. 

General Henry gave strict orders for every man to tie 
up his horse, so as to be ready to start as soon as it was 
daylight. The order was strictly obeyed, and after we 
took our frugal supper, all retired to rest, except those 
who had to mount guard; for we had marched a great way 
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that day, and many were still wet by the rain that fell 
the preceeding night; but being very much fatigued we 
were all soon lost in sleep, except those on guard. 

July 21st. At the break of day the bugle sounded, and 
all were 8oonup,and in a few minutes had breakfast ready; 
and after taking a little food, we mounted our horses, and 
again commenced the pursuit. 

We soon found that the pilot had told us no lie ; for we 
found the country thaf the enemy was leading us into, 
to be worse if possible, than what he told us. We could 
turn neither to the right nor left, but was compelled 
to follow the trail the Indians had made ; and that too, 
for a great distance at the edge of the water of the lake. 

Here it may not be uninteresting to the reader, to give 
a small outline of those lakes. From a description of the 
country, a person would very naturally suppose that those 
lakes were as little pleasing to the eye of the traveller, 
as the country is. But not so. I think they are the most 
beautiful bodies of water I ever saw. The first one that 
we came to, was about ten miles in circumference, and 
the water as clear as chrystal. The earth sloped back 
in a gradual rise; the bottom of the lake appeared to be 
entirely covered with white pebbles, and no appearance 
of its being the least swampy. The second one that we 
came to, appeared to be much larger. It must have been 
twenty miles in circumference. The ground rose very 
high all around;—and the heaviest kind of timber grew 
close to the water’s edge. If those lakes were any where 
else, except in the country they are, they would be con¬ 
sidered among the wonders of the world. But the coun¬ 
try they are situated in is not fit for any civilized nation 
of people to inhabit. It appears that the Almighty inten¬ 
ded it for the children of the forest. The other two lakes 
we did not get close enough to for me to give a com¬ 
plete description of them; but those who saw them, 
stated that they were very much like the other. I am di¬ 
gressing and leaving my subject too long; so I will go back 
and pursue our march. 

We had not marched more than five miles, before Doc¬ 
tor Philleo came back, meeting us, with the scalp of an 
Indian. He had been on ahead with the front scouts, and 
came on this Indian, who had b«en left as a rear guard to 
watch our movements. Ther« Were several shots fired at 
him about the same time, and 1 suppose all hit him, 
from the number of bullit holes that were in him; but 
Doctor Philleo scalped him; so he was callpd Philleo’s 
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Indian; wbicli reminds me of the hunters: He who 
draws the first blood is entitled to the skin, and the re¬ 
mainder to the carcase, if there are several in the chase; 
which was the case at this time. 

But I am not done with Doctor Phillco yet. I will show 
you that he is a good soldier, and something of an Indian 
fighter. The sign now began to get very fresh, and we 
mended our pace very much. We had not proceeded more 
^an ten or fifteen miles further, before our fighting 
Doctor run afeul of two more Indians ; he showed his 
bravery in assisting to kill them. I suppose he killed one, 
and Mr. Sample Journey the other; so there was a scalp 
for each. But one of those miserable wretches sold hi* 
life as dear as possible. He, ip the act of falling after he 
was shot, fired, and shot three Balls into a gentleman who 
was himself in the act of shooting at him. The balls 
were all small; one went through his thigh, one through 
his leg, and the other through his foot, lam sorry that I 
have forgotten the gentleman’s name; he belonged to Gen¬ 
eral Dodge’s squadron. 

We now doubled our speed, all were anxious to press 
forward, and as our horses were nearly worn out, wo 
carried nothing, only what was actually necessary for us 
to eat; camp kettles, and many such articles, were thrown 
away,. 

The trail wp* now literally, in many place*, strewed 
with Indian trinkets,such as mats, kettles,'&c.; whicl^ 
plainly told us that they knew we were in pursuit. We 
too, saw from the face of the country that we were drawing 
close to the Wisconsin river, and our object was to over¬ 
take thepi before they reached it ; so we now wentas fast 
as our horses were able to carry us;—^but this was too 
severe for our poor horses; they began to give out; but even 
this did not stop a man. Whenever a horse gave out, the 
rider would dismount, throw off his saddle and bridle, and 
pursue on foot, in a run, without a murmur. I think the 
number of horses left this day, was about forty. The rear 
guard of the enemy began by t|iis time (about three o’clock 
P.M.) to make feint stands; and as the timber stood thick, 
we did pot know but that the whole army of Black, Hawk 
was forming for action; in consequence of which, wp 
got down . and formed as often as twice, before we 
found opt that thexr object was to keep us back up^l 
they could gain some strong position to fight from. Our 
front scouts nov/ were determined not to be deceived any 
more; but the, next they came to, they stopped not for 
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their feigned manoeuvre, but pursued them to the main 
body of the enemy. They returned to us in great baste, 
and informed General Henry that the Indians were form¬ 
ing for action. 

We all dismounted in an instant. The line of battle 
was then formed in the same order thatit had been laid off 
the preceding day: General Dodge’s corps and Major 
Ewing’s spy battalion still in front. The horses were 
left, and every fourth man detailed to hold them ; which 
which gave seven horses to each man to hold. 

We hadscarcely time to form on foot, before the Indians 
raised the war-whoop,screamingand yellinghideously,and 
rushed forward, meeting us with a heavy charge. Gen¬ 
eral Dodge and Major Ewing met them also with a charge, 
which produced a halt on the part of the enemy. Our men 
then opened a tremendous volley of musquetry upon them, 
and accompanied it with the most terrific yells that ever 
came from the head of mortals, except from the savages 
themselves. They could not stand this. They now tried 
their well known practice of flanking: but here they were 
headed again by the brave ColonelJones and his regiment, 
who were on our left, where heme met them in the most 
fearless manner, and opened a heavy fire upon them. 
Colonel Fry was placed on the extreme right. They 
tried his line, but were soon repulsed. Their strong 
position was on the left, ornear the centre, where Colonels 
Jones, Dodge, and Ewing, kept up a‘ constant fire upon 
them for something like half an hour.' 

The enemy here had a strong position. They had taken 
shelter in some very high grass, where they could lie 
down and load, and be entirely out of sight. After fight¬ 
ing them in this position for at least thirty minutes, 
during which time Colonel Jones had his horse shot from 
under him, and one of his men killed, and several woun¬ 
ded. Colonels Dodge, Ewing and Jones, all requested 
General Henry to let them charge upon them at the point 
of the bayonet, which General Henry readily assented to, 
and gave the order, “charge!” which was obeyed by both 
men and ofiicers in a most fearless manner. All were 
intent upon the charge. We had to charge up a rising 
piece of ground. When we got on the top, we then 
fired perfectly abreast. They could not stand this. 
They had to quit their hiding place, and made good their 
retreat. When they commenced retreating, we killed 
^ great number. 
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Their commander, who,it was said, was Na-pope, was 
on a white poney, on the top of a mountain in rear of his 
Indians; who certainly had one of the best voices for 
command I ever heard. He kept up a constant veil, until 
his men hetman to retreat; when he was heard no more. 
Colonel Collins was kept during this engagement, in the 
rear, as a reserve, and to keep the enemy from flanking, 
and coming in npon us in the rear, which was a very good 
.arrangement of General Henry. 

It was now nearly sun down, and still raining as it had 
been all the evening; but so slow that we made shift to keep 
our guns dry. The enemy retreated toward the river 
with considerable speed. The ground they were retrea- 
ting to, appeared to below and swampy; and on the bank 
of the river there appeared to be a heavy body of timber, 
which the enemy could reach before we could bring them 
to another stand. So General Henry concluded not to 
pursue them any further that night, but remain on the 
battle ground until next morning; and then he would not 
be in danger of losing so many of his men; knowing that, 
in the dark, be would have to lose a number; for the 
Indians would have the timber to fight from, while we 
w ould have to stand in thnopeirpTairie. 

Next morning,( July 22d,) the troops were paraded, and 
put in battle order on foot, except Colonel Fry’s regi¬ 
ment, and took up the line of march to the river; leaving 
Col. Collins’s regiment to guard the horses and baggage, 
and take care of the wounded. 

We marched down to the river, which was about one 
mile and a half off; but before we reached the bank, we 
had a very bad swamp to go through, fifty or sixty yards 
on this side of the timber, which stood very high on the 
bank of the river. We now saw that. General Henry 
had acted very prudently. If he had attempted to follow 
them the evening before, he would have lost a great many 
of his men. 

When we got to the bank, we found they had made their 
retreat across the river during the night, leaving a great 
many articles of their trumpery behind. We also saw 
a good deal of blood, where their wounded had bled. We 
now returned to the camp ; seeing there was no chance to 
follow them this day across the river. 

We in this battle were very fortunate indeed. We 
had only one man killed and eight wounded ; and we have 
learned since the battle, that we killed sixty-eight of the 
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enemy, and wounded a conBiderable number; twenty-five 
of whom, they report, died soon after the battle. 

We now were nearly out of provision, and to take up 
the line of march against them, in the condition our 
horses were in, told us plainly that we would sutfer for 
something to eat before we could get it. 

We buried the brave young man who was killed, with 
the honors of war. It was stated that he had.just shot 
down an Indian, when he received the mortal wound him¬ 
self. His name was John Short, and belonged to Captain 
Briggs’s company from Randolph county. He had a brother 
and abrother-rn-law in the same company, who witnessed 
his consignment to ;his mother earth. Tlie wounded were 
all well examined, and none pronounced mortal. 

Wc continued this day on the battle ground, and pre¬ 
pared litters for the wounded tobe carried on. Wespent 
this day in a more cheerful manner than we had done any 
other day since we had been on the campaign. We felt 
a Little satisfaction for our toils, and thought that we had 
no doubt destroyed a number of the very same monsters 
that had so lately been imbruing their hands with the 
blood of our fair sex—the helpless mother and unolFen- 
ding infant. 

We dried our clothes which then had been wet for 
several days. This day was spent in social chat between 
men and officers. There were no complaints made; all 
had fought bravely ; each man praised his officers, and all 
praised our General. 

Late in the evening, some of our men, who bad been out 
to see if there were any signs of the enemy still remain- 
ingnearus, returned, and stated that they saw smoke 
across the river. 

General Henry had been of the opinion through the day, 
that if the Indians did ever intend fighting'any more, they 
would attack us that night, and this report went to confirm 
him in his belief more fully. That night he had a Targar 
guard than usual. He made use of another excellent 
precaution. He had fires made-in advance of our lines, 
at leas\ forty yards, and had them kept burning all night. 
Orders were given for every man to sleep upon his arms: 
«o that he could be ready for action at the shortest notice, 
.should an alarm be given. We had scarcely got to slefep, 
w4en we were alarmed by the running of our horses; we 
had to parade, as usual, to keep them front killing us. 
Men and officers now fully expected that it was the 
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enemy who frightened them. Orders were now given, for 
no man to sleep that night, but for every man to stand to 
his arms,and beready to receive the enemy. We all now 
expected to have hard fighting, and were prepared for the 
the worst. There was not a man who shrunk from his 
duty. All punctually obeyed the orders of his officers, 
and made every preparation to receive the enemy, should 
he come. 

About one hour and a half before day, on the same 
mountain from which the Indian Chief had given his 
orders on the evening of the battle, we heard an Indian 
voice, in loud shrill tones, as though he was talking to his 
men, and giving them orders. 

General Henry had his men all paraded in order of 
battle, in front of the tents,and the fires roused up. After 
all were paraded, General Henry addressed his men in 
the most beautiful manner I ever heard man speak on 
such an occasion. .1 am sorry I cannot.givc the precise 
words, but I will' attempt an outline of them. The 
Indian was still yelling in the most loud and terrific man¬ 
ner. General Henry commenced: “My brave soldiers 
now is the critical and trying moment; hear your 
enemy on the same mountain from which you drove them 
only on th^renmg before last, giving orders for a charge 
upon yon: trfere is no doubt but that they have mustered Ml 
their strength at this time: now let every mother’s son be 
at his post:—Yes, my brave soldiers, you have steinnfed the 
torrent of every opposition—you have stopped not for 
rivers, swamps, and, one might say almost impenetrable 
forests; suffered through the beating storm of night, amidst 
the sharpest peals of tlnrndery and when the heavens ap- 
peared a plane of lightning. My brave boys, hear their 
yells; let them not daunt you; remember the glory you 
won om the evening before last; be not now the tarnish- 
ers of this reputation, that you are so justly entitlecl to: 
remember that you are fighting a set of demons, w-ho have 
lately beentakingthelivesofyourhelplessand unoffendino- 
neighbors. Stand firm iny brave Sadkers* until you ca^ 
see the whites-of their eyes, before.you discharge yotir 
muskets, and then meet them with a charge as you -have" 
before done, and that ton with great snecess.” 

The Indian all this time was talking as thougfi' lie 
. was addressing his men, and appeared to approachtrearer. 

♦ Suefcers, a familiar name the lllimisam are known by. 
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Every officer then on the ground, was at his post, and had 
his particular station assijrned to him, and tlie ground he 
was toocciiny during the action. In t!iis order we stood 
until daylight. Just before day the Indian quit talking. 
When it was just light enough to discover a man a short 
distance, the brave and fearless Ewing took his battalion 
of spies, and mounted on horseback, we were soon at the 
topofthe mountain, tosce who it was that had serenaded us 
so long, at that late hour of the night. We found only the 
sign of a few horse tracks, that appeared as though they had 
been made that night. W'e marched in quick time around 
every part of the mountain, and found no one. W e took 
a circuitous route back to camp, but found no one on the 
way. What it was that made this Indian act so, was now 
a mystery that no one could solve. But before the reader 
gets througfi the history of this war, he will find out the 
cause. I cannot inform him now, as it does not come in 


its proper place. , a,- 

It will be recollected that Doctor Merryman and Adju- 
tant W^jodbridge, were both started as express bearers 
by Generals Henry and Dodge, as soon as the W inuebagoes 
informed them that the Indians were at the Cranberry 
Lake; and had to return on account of Little 1 hunder 
^vho was their pilot,) getting frightened. I he day after 
that,Iateio the evening, they started again still in com¬ 
pany with the same pilot. They now left the Sac trail, 
and'thischild of the forest was less afraid; so, knowing 
the country well, he took them on tlmt night, amidst the 
storm, to General Atkinson’s camp, or fort Kiishkanong, 
where General Atkinson was, with his Infantry, and 
those of our volunteers, who had lost their horses at Fort 
Winnebago. The next day Adjutants Wuodbndge and 
Merryman, still with the same pilot, started back to 
General Henry, with an express form General Atkipson. 
They got toGeneral Henry during the action, (July 21st,) 
but there was no time then for reading expresses : nor did 
those two men think of delivering expresses at that 
time; but immediately went to fighting. So those gen¬ 
tlemen performed a double duty, and deserve well of 
their country for the important services they rendered. 

Now for the expresses. General Atkinson directed 
General Henry to pursue on the trail of Black Hawk 
until he could overtake him and to defeat or cap¬ 
ture him, also statingUliat he would start himself, with 
the Infantry and General Alexander’s Brigade; and 
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that the rest of the volunteers who were with him under 
Lieutenant Colonel Sharp, would be left to g^iiard the 
Fort; and that they would go by way of the Blue Mounds ; 
and directed us, if we got out of provision, to go to that 
place for a supply. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Generals Henry and Dodge, march to the Blue Mounds for 
provision—There meet the other two Brigades—Take up 
the line of march across the W'isconsin—Again gel on the 
trail of the enemy—Take a Wmnebago Indian a prisoner — 
He gives it format ion that the enemy is four days ahead of 

• us—We take him along—We enter the Mountains—Bad 
travelling—Lose a number qf horses—Overtake the enemy 
at the mouth of Bad-Axi, bn (he Mississppi—General En¬ 
gagement—General Henry completely routs the enemy. 

* We were now out of provisions, and were obliged 
to abandon further pursuit, and go to the Blue Mounds to 
procure a supply. Accordingly on the 23d, we got in 
motion again ; not in pursuit of the enemy, but for bread 
and meat, to satisfy our appetites—as we were now out of 
every thing to eat. 

Our wounded this day suffered very much on account 
of having rough ground to pass over, and some very muddy 
creeks. When they got to the Blue Mounds, they were 
very hospitably treated. There was a small fort and citi¬ 
zens plenty, who did not think it the least hardship to 
wait on those who had been shedd.ing their blood to revenge 
the wrongs those people had suffered. For the Indians 
had killed three valuable men within one mile of this 
place; and one within view of the citizens who were in 
it^—a gentleman by the name of Green, of high standing 
inT'society, and who had recently emigrated from the east. 
I have forgotten the names of the other gentlemen, but 
can say that the citizens spoke in high terms of their worth, 
and seemed to lament their loss. 

We here found a part of General Posey’s brigade, who 
had been sent from Fort Hamilton, to assist in guarding 
this frontier place. An express had been sent by General 
Atkinson to General Posey, to march as soon as possible 
to a small towh on the Wisconsin river, to intercept the 
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Indians, should any of them go down the river. iSo, iu 
the afternoon, General Posey, from Fort Hamilton, pass¬ 
ed on his way to Helena; and late in the evening General 
Atkinson and General Alexander arrived with their 
brigades ; leaving Colonel Sharp, with those who had lost 
their horses, still at Fort Kushkanong; also Captain Low, 
with one company of regulars. 

W e here drew three days’ provision, and on the twenty- 
fifth we took up the line of march for Helena,nn tlie Wis¬ 
consin river, where we intended to cross, again to take 
up the pursuit against the enemy. Accordingly we got 
to this place on theiJdth, where we found General Posey 
with his brigade, busily employed in making rafts to cross 
on. This once bid fair to be a prosperous place; there 
were some tolerable good pine buildings that had been put 
up; the logs had been hewed, and of course were very 
light. So this deserted village was pulled down, and con¬ 
verted into rafts for the army to cross the river on. 
The river at this place is nearly as wide as tbeMississippu 
but not near so deep. There is a great number of Islands 
and sand bars in it, which will always prevent it from 
being good for steam boat navigation. 

We now once more had all the Generals together, but 
not all the men; there had been a great falling olF in all 
the brigades. 

General Posey who commanded the first brigade, had 
but about two hundred men; a great number having lost 
their horses, and some being on the sick report. Colonel 
Ewing s regiment had been sent down to Dixon’s, which 
weakened it very much.i 

The second brigade wds nearly in the same condition; 
a great many being on foot-, and some on the sick report. 
There were but about three hundred and fifty in this 
brigade. 

General Henry’s brigade was very much reduced, also. 
So the whole three brigades were not stronger than one 
of them was at first setting out in the campaign. There 
was now more dissatisfaction prevailing than I observed 
daring the J^hple campaign. The general cry with all, ap¬ 
peared to be, that we would never again see an Indian— 
that they had been gone so long ahead of us, wo would never 
be able to overtake them; and the men generally had be¬ 
come tired of hunting trails; and now we had to hunt this 
trail up again. So, there was nothing to stimulate the 
men, because all were of the opinion that the Indians 
were then near the Mississippi; as the distance was said 
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not to be more than eighty miles; and as no one of us had 
ever been across, we had no idea of what kind of coun¬ 
try we would have to pass through. 

The army commenced crossing this stream on the 27th, 
and by twelve o’clock on the 28th we were over, and 
ready to take up the line of march. 

Two of our men at this place, whilst fishing, found a 
dead Indian, which no doubt had been killed at our battle 
on the Wisconsin; as I have no doubt the Indians threw 
many of their dead into the river during the night 
after the battle ; and many that were wounded and died 
on that night; in order to keep us from scalping them ; 
as those superstitious beings think it the greatest disgrace 
for one of their nation to lose his scalp. 

Colonel William B. Archer had, on our arrival at this 
place, taken about twenty men, and went up the river to 
our battleground, to ascertain if they could discover any 
fresh signs of the Indians returning* or what direction 
they had gone from that place. They found no new sign 
of their crossing back. The remains of Mr. Short, who 
was killedin the battle, had not been interrupted, which 
plainly showed, that they had not been back since we 
had left there ; for if they had they would have dug up 
the corpse for the purpose of taking his scalp off; as they 
prize a scalp above any thing else in their warfare; and 
one that is so fortunate as to get a scalp, feels as proud 
as if he had killed a white man and lost the scalp. 

Colonel Archer spent one day in searching for the main 
trail, but was not able to get upon it. The friendly In¬ 
dians, who were sent with him as pilots, as usual, seemed 
to act cowardly. So he returned to the main army, and 
was ready to take up the line of march with us. 

July 28th. We this day, at twelve o’clock, again got in 
motion, with General .4tkinson at our head. 

The brigades of Posey, Alexander and Henry, were all 
now together; and about four hundred and fifty regulars 
under the command of General Brady. The regular field 
officers were Colonel Taylor, Major W. Riley, Major Mor¬ 
gan, and the others not recollected. Cajatyin Johnson, 
and Thomas C. Brown, (volunteer aids) Aios-de-Camp of 
General Atkinson; and Lieutenant Anderson, Brigade 
Major. The author is sorry that he cannot give the 
names of the other regular officers, as theywere all de- 
serving well of their country. 

We had not this day marched more than five miles, 
before we came upon the main Indian trail, We had 
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started up the river in order to get on it, opposite to 
where we had the battle, or near that place ; as we were 
of opinion they would make up the river, rather than down. 
But here we were greatly disappointed. We got upon 
the trail much sooner than we expected, and found that 
we could follow it without any difficulty; It appeared to 
be making down the river, too, which pleased us still bet¬ 
ter. We had understood’that, north of us, the country 
was very mountainous, and almost impassable. 

*We followed the trail until a late hour this evening. 
Nothing of importance occurred this night. All now 
were once more satisfied, that wo had again got on the 
trail, without having to hunt for it, as we heretofore had 
done. There was now a hope once more, of falling in 
with the enemy,—all murmuring again ceased. Thegreat 
object then was, wiUi all, to push ahead,for fear the ene¬ 
my might cross the Mississippi before we could over¬ 
take them. 

July 29th. We started this morning very early, and 
had proceeded but a short distance, before we came upon 
one of tbeir encampments. We found that they were 
still killing their horses to eat. They here had killed the 
willing animal, that had carried them, no doubt for miles, 
and through many dangers. We now discovered that 
the enemy was about four days ahead of us, and were still 
flying from us with all speed. 

July 30th. We this morning quickened our pace, and 
marched as fast as the nature of the case would admit of; 
but we soon found that the game that we were in chase 
of, bad taken a track to the north; and our troubles seem¬ 
ed to be returning on us. We discovered they were ma¬ 
king up a bad swampy stream, apparently in order to find 

crossing place. Before we succeeded in crossing this 
stream, we found ourselves going back, in the same direc¬ 
tion we had came; but after we had crossed, we, notun¬ 
like a parcel of hounds after a fox, had to take another 
track to the south. We now found that we were leaving 
the Wisconsin river, and were gelling into a miserable 
country. We had proceeded but a few miles, before we 
came to another stream, that appeared to be worse than 
any we had yet met with. We here had to make a retro- 
gade movement, and go up a short distance, and make a 
bridge ; which we soon did. As soon as we crossed, we 
measured our course back to the trail, the general direc¬ 
tion of which we now found, to be west by north-west; 
'hut found that we were likely to get into a dreadful 
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country. That, ko'virever mattered nought; we were on 
the trail of the enemy, and had, as we then thought,gone 
through the worst country in the known world. We had 
not the most distant thought that we would see another 
half as bad as that we had passed through. The idea that 
vve would soon get into a more level, and better travel¬ 
ling country, encouraged us to push on, and surmount, for 
awhile, every difBcuUy that might come in our way. 

We went on, that day, with considerable celerity, un¬ 
til about one o’clock, at wbich time some of our front 
scouts caught an Indian, who,.upon examination, turned 
out lobe a Winnebago. We here stopped and let our hor¬ 
ses graze, while the Indian was undergoing an exami¬ 
nation. 

Captain Craig, from Galena, with a very respectable 
company from the county of Jo Daviess, came up and 
joined General Dodge’s squadron, which added very much 
to the strength of it. The Indian that was-taken here 
as a prisoner, said on examination,- that the Indians had 
encamped close by there, and had been gone fouy days. 
He stated that they had a number of wounded that were 
laying on their horses, and that two of them died the 
night they staid here. We did not get much informa¬ 
tion from this son of the forest; nevertheless, we con¬ 
cluded to take him with us. He at first wanted to stay; 
but, after finding out that we would not injurefaim,and that 
there was a tolerable good chance-to get plenty to eat, 
he went cheerfully. Theye was another old fellow, taken 
as a prisoner, who was suffered to go away. He went to 
where the Winnehagoes had a small village. Three more 
of the children of these wild and dreary looking moun¬ 
tains came to us, after we had stopped to encamp. They 
came with a sort of white dag, which they carried on d 
stick. Mr. Chiler Armstrong, a. gentleman belonging to 
General Dodge’s corps, was the only one that could talk 
with them in their language. The Indians were examin¬ 
ed respecting the country, but could not tell us any thing 
about it. They stated that they never knew of any per¬ 
son to cross these mountains but once ; that was in the 
year 1827, when the Winnehagoes attackedGaptain tind- 
ley’s keel boat?; the same Captain Lipdsey who then 
commanded a company of spies belonging to Illajor Ew¬ 
ing’s battalion; who, after their attack upon the keel 
boats, made their retreat across these mountains. We 
tound the Sacs were keeping the same tyail the Winne- 
bagoes then made. 
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We had just entered those mountains; and as an all- 
vrise Providence had so directed it, no one knew how bad 
they were ; for if they had known the ditSculty of cross¬ 
ing, and the distance across, them—ai)d besides, that 
there was nothing for our horses to eat, but weeds—nei¬ 
ther officers or men, would have undertaken to go through 
them. 

But an all-wise Creator has ordained it, that man is not 
tpknow one day, that which he has to undergo on the next; 
for if he did, he would be a miserable, unhappy being; but 
as it IS with man, he is kept in blindness as to his pil¬ 
grimage through life. But hope steps in, and tells him his 
path will* be smoother by-and-by ; so hope keeps the crea¬ 
ture in good spirits, which causes him to pursue more dil¬ 
igently—still thinking things will change for the better, 
and the rough path through life will become smooth, and 
then his toils will be over. 

This was our situational the time; no one knew, what 
a country we were'now about to approach. 

.July 30th. We started early this morning, thinking 
that we would soon come to some good range for our hor¬ 
ses, as we had encamped on the side of a mountain that 
was so barren, that it bad nq vegetation on it fit for a 
horse to eat. But to our extreme disappointment,' we 
continued going from mountain to mountain ; and in the 
place of getting better grazing, we found it getting worse. 
About twelve o’clock we were obliged to stop.and refresh 
our horses, by letting them graze on weeds, and browse 
on such few things as they could get. The horses were 
not choice now, as to what they took hold of; they were 
extremely hungry, and soon filled their stomachs with 
whatever they could catch on the sides of the mountains; 
which was principally weeds, and a kind of a vine which 
grew close to the ground. 

General Atkinson had succeeded in getting a wag¬ 
gon on thus far ; but here it was found impossible to take 
it any further.' The waggon contained his own private 
stores; but here all bad to be left that could not be 
packed on horse-back. A numberof articles were pack¬ 
ed on horses, that 1 never saw before: All medical stores, 
such as boxes and kegs were lashed on the pack-horses, 
and carried over those almost impenetrable mountains. 

We now saw ourselves enveloped in amass of the tall¬ 
est and steepest mountains we had ever seen, and no 
one to tell us bow long it would be before we would get 
through them. 
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But the whole army was in good health, and in line spir¬ 
its. We were not like Bonaparte, when he crossed the 
Alps—we lost none of our men in heaps of snow, nor did 
any die with hunger. ( 

General Atkinson had been famous from thecomraence- 
Hiont of the campaign, for providing plenty of provisions. 
We had our horses well packed with this necessary arti¬ 
cle. We also had a number of good beeves along; so we 
had no fear of starving. 

On this day we began to find the trail strewed with the 
.dead bodies of Indians, who had died with the wounds they 
had received in the battle near the Wisconsin river. 

On the next day, which was July 31st, we were about 
the centre of those majestic mountains. It most certain¬ 
ly was a grand and majestic sight. They were very lof¬ 
ty, and generally covered with the largest kind of tim¬ 
ber, with a thick undergrowth. This was truly a lonely 
and disheartening place. The matin songof the red bird, 
nightingale and sparrow were all Ifhat could be heard, 
and the only inhabitants of those grand and majestic 
looking mountains. 

There are places, where we at once are at home with 
nature—where she seems to take us to her bosom, with 
all the fondness of a mother, although in a strange land. 
But not so here : There was nothing to entice the travel¬ 
ler to make a stop, except a view of the heighth and 
grandeur of those piles of earth, which do not seem to 
look as though they ever can be inhabited by any civili¬ 
zed people in the world. 

There is not the smallest kind of bottom bettVeen those 
mountains. We generally found good water at the foot 
of them; but scarcely ever enough to have afibrded 
ground for a small garden. So it appears that this coun¬ 
try was formed by the great 1-Am, for some purpose that 
the children of men have not yet found out. 

It cannot be for those unhappy children of the forest, 
for they are disposed to reside where they can make 
their living by the chase. But here was no game for them 
to chase ; no lakes or streams for them to paddle their 
canoes in, or fish to angle for. We were the first civi¬ 
lized people that ever had entered this tremendous pile 
of mountains : They are now found out, and I must leave 
them, for some person more able to describe further than 
I have done, 

August 1st. We this day passed a number of dead 
Indians, who had died in consequence of M’ounde they had 
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received at the battle near the Wisconsin river. There 
were live found, it was said, in going the distance of five 
miles. 

About twelve o’clock this day, we came to a small riv¬ 
er, which was called Kickapoo. We here found that the 
country was about to change. A short distance before 
we got to this stream, we came to a beautiful body of pine 
timber, which was tall and large. As soon as we crossed 
’tiiis stream, we found the mountains were covered with 
prairie grass. We here found the Indian trail was get¬ 
ting fresher. They had encamped at this creek. 

We had now been three days in those mountains, and 
our horses had lived on weeds, except those that became 
debilitated and were left behind; for a great number had 
become so, and left to starve in this dreary waste. 

We here for the first time in three days, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of turning our horses out to graze. Accordingly 
we let them graze for about an hour, which they made 
good use of, and during which we took a cold check.— 
About one o’clock we started, at a faster gait than usual. 
We found from the face of the country, that we were not 
a great way from the Mississippi. The country was still 
hilly, but the hills of a small size, and almost barren ; so 
we could get along with more speed. It gave the men 
new spirits. We now saw that our horses would not have 
to starve, as we had began to think it probable that they 
would. 

On this evening we came across the grave of an Indian 
Chief, who was hurried in the grandest style of Indian 
burials ; painted, and otherwise decorated, as well as 
those‘wretched beings were able to do. He was placed 
on the ground, with his head resting against the root of 
a tree, logs were placed around*him, and covered over 
with bark; and on top of which green bushes were laid ; 
so intended, that we might pass by without discovering 
the grave. He was examined, and found to have been shot. 

It was now late in the evening, and we had proceeded 
but a short distance from here, before some of our front 
spies, came across an Indian that had been left behind 
from some cause or other. The spies interrogated him 
about Black Hawk and his band. He stated that they 
would get to the river on that day, and would cross over on 
the next morning. The old sinner then plead for quarters; 
but that being no time to be plagued with the charge of 
prisoners, they had to leave the unhappy wretch behind, 
which appeared to be a hard case. But, no doubt, he had 
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been at the massacre of a number of our own citizens, 
and deserved to die for the crimes ivhich he had perpeti'a- 
ted, in taking the lives of harmless and unoffending wo¬ 
men and children. 

We this day made a tolerable push, having marched 
until eight o’clock at night before we stopt. We then 
halted, and formed our encampment: But it was fora 
short time only. 

General Atkinson gave orders for all to confine their 
horses, and be ready to march by two o’clock in pursuit of 
the enemy. 

We were now all tired and hungry: and something to 
eat was indispensably necessary. We had a long way to 
go after water, and the worst kind of a precipice to go 
down and up to procure it. All was now a bustle for 
a while to prepare something to sustain nature, and to do 
it in time to get a little rest, before we would have to 
march. About nine o’clock, the noise began to die away, 
so that, by ten o’clock, all was lost in sleep, but the sen¬ 
tinel who was at his post. ■ 

At the appointed hour the bugle sounded: all were soon 
up, and made preparations for a march at quick step; mov¬ 
ing on to complete the work of death Upon those unfortu¬ 
nate children of the forest. 

General Atkinson, this morning, had the army laid off 
and arranged in the following manner: General Dodge, 
with his squadron was, placed in fron t—the In fantry next— 
the second brigade next, under the command of General 
Alexander—the first brigade next, under the command of 
General Posey—the third brigade next, under the com¬ 
mand of General Henry. 

In this order the march commenced. We had not pro¬ 
ceeded more than four* or five miles, before there was a 
herald sent back, informing us that the front spies had 
come in sight of the enemy’s rear guard. The intelli¬ 
gence was soon conveyed to General Atkinson, and then 
to all the commanders of the different brigades. The ce¬ 
lerity of the march was then doubled, and it was but 
a short time before the firing of the front spies commen¬ 
ced, about half a mile in front of the main army. The 
Indians retreated toward the Mississippi, but kept up a 
retreating fire upon our front spies for some time, until 
General Dodge, who commanded, began to kill thefii very 
fast. The Indians then retreated more rapidly, and 
sought refuge in their main army, which was lying on the 
bank of the Mississippi, where they had joined m a body 
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to defend themselves, and sell their lives as dear as pos¬ 
sible; for they now found that they could not get away 
from us, and the only chance for them, was, to fight until 
they died. 

General Henry had this morning been put in the rear, 
but he did not remain there long. Major Ewing who 
commanded the spy battalion, sent his Adjutant back to 
General Henry, informing him that he was on the main 
trail. Major Ewing, at the same time, formed bis men in 
order of battle, and awaited the arrival of the brigade, 
which marched up in quick time. When they cams up, 
General Henry had his men formed as soon as possible for 
action; he placed Colonel Jones and Major Ewing in 
front. General Atkinson called for one regiment from 
General Henry’s brigade, to cover his rear. General H. 
despatched Colonel Fry with his regiment. Colonel Col¬ 
lins formed on the right of Colonel Jones and Major Ew¬ 
ing; when all were dismounted and marched on foot in 
the main trail, down the bluff into the bottom. 

Here it is worthy of remark, that Colonel E. C. March, 
who was the volunteer Aid to General Atkinson, display¬ 
ed the part of a good and fearless soldier; likewise Ma¬ 
jor McConnel. They went ahead and searched out the 
main trail of the enemy. We here had to charge for 
some considerable distance, over the worst kindofground; 
the logs, and weeds being in some places as high as a man’s 
head. All this did not stop us ; General Henry, with his 
Aids, Majors .Johnson and McConnel, in front, and th^ 
brave Colonel March leading the van. 

We pursued on, until Colonel Jones and Major Ewing 
commenced a fire on the main body of the enemy; at 
which time General Henry sent back an officer to bring 
up Colonel Fry with his regiment. Colonel Collins was 
by this time in the heat of the action with his regiment. 
Captain Gentry from General Dodge’s corps, was by this 
time also up, and opened a heavy fire. He fell into the 
lines of Colonel Jones and Major Ewing. Captains Gru- 
cr and Richardson, from General Ale-xander’s brigade- 
-with their-companies, and a few scattering gentlemen 
from General Dodge’s corps, were also up; who all joined 
General Henry, and fought bravely. 

Colonel Fry obeyed the call of his General, and was 
soon therewith his regiment, who shrank not from their 
duty. They all joined in the work of death—for death it 
was. We were by this time fast getting rid of those dq- 
mo/is in human shape. 
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About half an hour after the battle commenced, Colo* 
nel Taylor with the infantry, and General Dodge with his 
squadron,got on the ground, and joined in battle with us. 
They had been thrown on the extreme right, by following 
the rear guard of the enemy. Those men are both brave 
oCBccrs, and would have gloried in being in front of the 
battle; but it appears that this was intended by the God 
of battles for our much beloved Henry, who here display, 
ed the part of a General indeed. He was placed in the 
rear in the morning, and was first in battle. This may 
appear strange to the reader, but it was nevertheless 
the truth. 

General Atkinson stationed Generals Posey and Alex¬ 
ander, up the river,.on the extreme right, in order to 
prevent the Indians from making their escape in that 
direction , which appeared to be one of those hard cases, 
for the men had Inarched a great way, through swamps, 
over mountains, and through the worst kind of forests 
had suffered much with fatigue—and many other hardships 
which a person necessarily has to undergo in a campaign : 
and that, loo, they had done without a murmur, in order 
that they might have it in their power to ^sistin expel¬ 
ling from their country, those wretched children of the 
forest. 

The battle lasted about three hours: when we came 
upon the enemy, they were fixing their bark canoes to 
cross the river. Some of them had crossed ; others had 
just launched their canoes ; and some had not got them 
made; but I suppose all were busy in making the neces¬ 
sary arrangements to cross and get out of our way. 

lint the Ruler of the Universe, he who takes vengeance 
on the guilty, did not design those guilty wretches to es¬ 
cape his vengeance for the horrid deeds they had done, 
which were of the most appalling nature. He here took 
just retribution for the many innocent lives those cruel 
Savages had taken on our northern fron tiers. 

Itcaa never be ascertained how many were killed in 
this battle; but from the best calculation that could be 
made, I suppose we killed about one hundred and fifty; 
and I think it altogether probable, that as many more 
were drowned in attempting to cross the river. The river 
where they attempted to cross, was full of islands. A num¬ 
ber of them succeeded in reaching one of thos e islands, and 
had taken shelter behind old logs a,nd willows, where they 
kept up a constant fire upon us during the engagement. 
Colonel Taylor ordered an officer and a part of his i»fan- 
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try to cross over to the island, and route the enemy from 
this position ; but it being the nature of an Indian to sell 
his life as dear as possible, they did so here. They kil¬ 
led five of the regulars, before they could drive them from 
their strong hold that they had got into;’ and then, it 
had to be done by a charge, which those men were not 
afraid to do. 

1 am sorry, that, I cannot recollect the name of the 
ofiicer who commanded and took this band of regulars 
in to this island. 

There were a number of gentlemen belonging to the 
militia, who crossed also into this Island, and assisted in 
driving the enemy from this hiding place. Mr. William 
Bradford, Adjutant of Major Swing's spy battalion, and 
many other brave and fearless men from the militia, 
crossed. 

The part of the river they had to wade, took a man up 
to bis arm-pits; but even this appeared to be no obsta¬ 
cle in their way. The enemy were there,doing mischief 
by annoying us, and they had to be routed or killed. The 
latter was most desirable, and was nearly done, there be¬ 
ing but few who made their escape from the place. 

Puring the engagement we killed some of the squaws 
through mistake. 11 was a great misfortune to those mis¬ 
erable squaws and children, that they did not carry into 

execution they had formed on the morning of the battle_ 

that was, to come and meet us, and surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. It was a horrid sight to witness little 
children, wounded and suffering the most excruciating 
pain, although they were of the savage enemy, and the 
common enemy of the country. 

It was enough to make the heart of the most hardened 
being on earth to ache. 

We took about fifty prisoners, principally women and 
children. They during the engagement, had concealed 
themselves in the high wehds and grass, and amongst old 
logs and brash, which lay very thick in the bottom, and 
some had buried themselves in the mud and sand in the 
bank of the river, just leaving enough of their heads out 
to breath the breath of life. The soldiers drew them out, 
and brought them to what was then called head quarters, 
the place where the officers were principally assembled, 
and where the Surgons and Surgeon’s mates were busily 
engaged in dressing and examining the wounded. We 
lost here in killed and wounded twenty-seven men. Three 
of the wounded died next day, among whom was Lieuten, 
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ant BoiYman. He had command of the company, the Cap¬ 
tain being absent. The loss of this oflBcer was very much 
lamented by men and brother oflScers. He fought 
bravely until he received the mortal wound. He belong¬ 
ed to Colonel Fry’s regiment. 1 have been told that he 
had.a wife and one child to lament his death; but the 
child can have it to say, when he arrives to the years of 
maturity, that his father died fighting the battles ofhis 
country, and he was proud that he bad a father that 
died in such a cause. 

As soon as the battle was over, all the wounded were 
collected to one place, and, with those of our enemy, 
were examined, and there wounds dressed; there was no 
difiference here between our men and our enemy. The 
different Surgeons did their best for both. They were no 
longer able to do us any harm, but were in our power, 
and begging for mercy, and we acted like a civilized peo¬ 
ple, although it was with the worst kind of enemies, and 
one that had done so much mischief, and had taken away 
so many of the lives of our fellow citizens. After the 
Indians were all collected together that we had taken 
prisoners, they were examined respecting many things; 
and among others what it was that the Indian Chief was 
saying when he talked so long on the mountain at the 
Wisconsin. They stated, that he was telling us in the 
M’innebago language, that they had their squaws and 
children with them, and that they were starving for some¬ 
thing to eat, and were not able to fight us ; and that if we 
would let them pass over the Mississippi, they would done 
more mischief. They slated that he spoke this in the 
Winnebago language, believing that the same Winneba- 
goes that was with us in the battle, were still there. But 
here he was mistaken : as soon as the battle was over, the 
Indians, with our pilot, Poquet, all left us; so there 
was no one among us, that understood the Winnebago 
language. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Steam boat Warrior has an Engagement with the enemy, the 
day before we overtook them—Steam boat commanded by 
Lieutenant Kingsbury—Arrival of the steamboat Warrior^ 
soon ajler our engagement—She returns and brings iis pro ~ 
vision.—General Atkinson, believing that the enemy were 
nearly all destroyed, did not pursue i,hem across the Missis¬ 
sippi—-March doion to Prairie du Chien — We find the 
friendly Indians rejoicing at the defeat of the enemy — Gen- 
eraPAtkinson has a talk loith the Wlnnebagoes—We march 
to Dixon’s and are discharged. 

Soon after the battle was over, the steam boat Warrior 
arrived. Wheg she came near to where' we were, she 
commenced raking the Island with a six pounder. We 
in return fired a salute, thinking she was apprised of our 
battle, and that she was firing us a salute; but the truth 
was, she had the first fight, with the enemy herself, and 
was then raking the Island with her six pounder, not 
knowing but the enemy were still there. When she came 
up, we then learnt that on the evening before, she had 
been there for the express purpose of preventing the In¬ 
dians from crossing, until tiie main army might get up 
with them. Lieutenant Kingsbury, who commanded, 
stated that they hoisted a white flag, but would not send 
aboard the steam boat. He told them if they did not do 
it, he would fire upon them; but they still refused, and ap¬ 
peared to be making preparation for action ; so, accor¬ 
dingly, he fired his six pounder, and likewise opened afire 
of musquetry upon them, when they commenced a heavy 
fire upon the boat. The battle now became general, and 
lasted for sometime, as the boat was anchored, All were 
at their posts, and would have, it is stated, continued at 
this place until the main army got up, if they had not 
been out of wood. So she had to drop down, in order to 
lay in wood ; but it is stated, she killed five in this aclioa 
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and, I suppose, wounded a number; but the number I do 
-not think has been ascertained; but Lieutenant Kings¬ 
bury and all the other officers deserve great credit for the 
bravery and industry they made use of, in trying to pre¬ 
vent the Indians from crossing until the army could come 
up with them; they dropped down that night as .low as 
Prairie du Chien.and took m wood, and returned to the 
scene of action the next day, by twelve o’clock, a dis¬ 
tance of forty miles or upwards. But when they got 
back to their old play place, the boys that they had been 
Sporting with the day before, were no more. . We had 
killed and wounded a great many of these wretched wan¬ 
derers, that have no home m the world, but are like the 
wild beasts more than man—wandering from forest to 
forest, and not making any improvement in the natural 
mind. All their study is, how to proceed in the chase, or 
take scalps in time of-War. But although they are a mis¬ 
erable race of people, and live a wretched life, they are 
much frightened when they see death stare tiiem in the 
face; which was the case at this time. When we came 
upon the squaws and children, they raised a scream and 
cry loud enough to affect the stoutest man upon earth. If 
they had'shown themselves, they would have come off much 
better, but fear prevented them; and in their retreat, 
•trying to hide from us, many of them were killed; but con¬ 
trary to the wish of every man, as neither officer nor pri¬ 
vate intended to have spilt the blood ot those squaws and 
children. But such was their fate; some of them were 
killed, but not intentionally by any man; as all were men 
of too much sense of honor and feeling to have killed any 
but those who were able to harm us. We all well knew 
the squaws and children could do us no harm; and could 
not help wffiat the old Black Ilawk and the other chiefs did. 
The prisoners we took seemed to lament their ever hav¬ 
ing raised arms against the United States, and appeared 
to blame the Black Hawk and the Prophet, for the miser¬ 
able condition that their tribe was then in; but at the 
same time, appeared to rejoice that they were prisoners 
of war, which plainly showed that they Lad some faith in 
our humanity, and that they would exchange the life they 
then were living, for any other. They appeared to mani¬ 
fest every token of honesty in their examination. They 
stated that Black Hawk had stolen off up the river, at the 
commencement of the battle, with some few of his war¬ 
riors, and a few squaws and children. I think the number 
■'uf warriors was ten, and thirty-five women and children, 
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or, in other words, four lodges, whicli is the Indian phrase 
as they do not know how to count by numbers. They 
were examined respecting the first battle we had with 
them on the Wisconsin, and they stated that we killed 
sixty-eight on the field of action; and that twenty-five had 
died since with their wounds; making in all ninety-three 
that we are certain we killed in that battle, beside a 
number more, that there is no doubt still lingered and 
died with their wounds. Putting together what were 
killed in the two battles, and all the little skirmishes, 
we must have destroyed upwards of four hundred of these 
unhappy and miserable beings, which was occasioned, no 
doubt, by the superstitious ideas which were instilled in¬ 
to their minds by the Prophet. Althougli I have already- 
stated that those unhappy wanderers make no improve¬ 
ment in the natural mind, they still, by instinct, believe 
in an over-ruling Providence, and are the most credulous 
people upon earth. They pay much attention to their 
dreams, and if one of their nation dreams much, he soon 
takes the name of prophet, as they believe it to be a vis¬ 
itation of the Great Spirit. One morning I chanced to 
rise very early; and taking a walk through the encamp¬ 
ment, accidentally wandered to where the Indians were 
encamped. It was just at the dawn of day, and they were 
just beginning their morning worship of the Great Spirit. 
I had often heard that these uninformed children of the 
forest, believed that there was a God, and tried to wor¬ 
ship him, which made me call a halt to see if what I had 
heard respecting this unhappy people was true. They 
commenced by three of them standing up with their faces 
to the east; one of them commenced a kind of talk as 
though he was talking to some person at a distance,’ at 
the same time shaking a gourd, which, from the rattling 
1 should have taken to be full of pebbles or beans. The 
other two stood very still, looking towards the east; the 
others were all sitting round in the most perfect silence, 
when the old priest, prophet,orwhatever they called him,’ 
commenced a kind of song, which, I believe, is the com¬ 
mon one sung by the Indians on all occasions. It was, as 
near as I could make out, in the following words, Jfe^ 
nic-aw-he'aw-how~he-aw-hv7n—witb a great many eleva¬ 
tions and falls in their tone, and beating time with the 
gourd of pebbles. When this song was sung they com¬ 
menced a kind of prayer, which I thought the most solemn 
thing I had witnessed. It was a long, monotonous note. 
oocasionally dropping by a number of tones at once, to a 
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I ow and uneartLly murmur. When he had done he banded 
the gourd of pebbles to one of the two that stood by him, 
who went, as near as I could ascertain, through the same 
ceremony, still shaking the gourd. When he had done, 
he handed it to the third,-who went through the same mo¬ 
tions, and making use of the same words that the first two 
bad done, which 1 suppose was a supplication or prayer to 
the Great Spirit to give them plenty to eat, and strength 
to conquer their enemies. 11 is stated, by those who are 
acquainted with this race of people, that they are very 
much afraid of offending the Great Spirit. If they have 
bad luck in hunting, they think it is caused by their hav¬ 
ing offended the Great Spirit, and they make an atone¬ 
ment, by offering up or making a sacrifice of something 
that they set much store by, such as burning their tobacco, 
or something else that they doat upon very much, but 
there is nothing in this world that they think more of than 
tobacco, as smoking they think is almost as indispensa¬ 
bly necessary as eating. I must now return to the battle 
ground with my subject. After the battle was all over, 
and the wounded all attended to, the prisoners and the 
wounded of both parties, were put onboard of the steam¬ 
boat Warrior, and taken down to Prairie du Chien, where 
the wounded were taken to the hospital, and the prisoners 
put in confinement. The boat returned to us the next 
morning. We were still at the battle ground, or near it; 
whilst we lay there, our men were still picking up scatter¬ 
ing Indians. They brought in an old .chief who was 
wounded. He was very poor, was between six and seven 
feet high; what hair was on his head was grey, but that 
was not much, as the most of it was shaved off, just leaving 
enough for hand hold to scalp him by, as these supersti¬ 
tious beings think it would be a mark of cowardice to 
cut off this tuft of hair, which they call their scalp. These 
superstitious beings believe that if they are maimed or 
disfigured in this world, they will appear in the next in 
the same form, whicli is the reason they scarcely ever 
bury their dead. If be should chance to lose his scalp, 
they think that it would show in the next world that he 
had been conquered and scalped by an enemy, which 
would go to show that he was not a great warrior. 

Gen. Atkinson now thought that he had taken just re¬ 
tribution for the blood these Indians had spilt on our 
frontiers, and saw that it would be useless to cross the 
river in pursuit of those wretched beings, for they were 
now scattered and hid in the swamps, so that it was an im- 
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jitissible thing to take many of them. He finally came to 
the conclusion, to drop down to Prairie du Cbien, and 
have a talk with the \\ innebagces; for it was now mani¬ 
fest that tliey had been allies to the Sacs and Foxes; for 
the prisoners that we took in this action, put all doubts to 
rest on this score. We liad a long time believed that 
they were acting treacherously, and General Atkinson 
now thought that it was time to bring them to an account 
for their conduct. He, accordingly, on the second day 
after the battle, which was the fourth of August, took up 
the line of march for Prairie du Chien; but before General 
Atkinson left the battle ground, he provisioned a number 
of Sioux and some Winnebagoes, and sent them in search 
of Black Hawk to see if they could not capture him, and 
bring him in as a prisoner, which the Sioux appeared to 
be anxious to do, as the Sacs and they had been at vari¬ 
ance a long time ; and they saw that there was no chance 
of taking revenge for the many injuries the Sacs had done 
them. General Atkinson and the infantry went down on 
the steam boat Warrior, and reached Prairie du Chien on 
the same day we started. The mounted men, baggage and all 
went down by land, and reached Prairie du Chien thenexfe 
day,which was the fifth of August. Onentering the settle¬ 
ment of Prairie du Chien, we witnessed a very noveg 
scene. The Menominie Indians were rejoicing at th 
defeat of the Sacs and Foxes, and were expressing it 
music and dancing-. They had obtained several scalps^ 
amongst which were some of the squaws, which they al¬ 
ways give to their squaws. They had given their squaws 
several of them, and were making m.usic for them to dance 
around them. It was, as near as I could observe, in the 
following way; The men all stood in a row with gourds 
in their hands, shaking them in very regfilar order, while 
one old fellow was beating on the head of a kind of 
drum, which is generally a deer skin stretched over a lid- 
low gum, sawed to the length of cur drums. They never 
use but one stick, and that very slow. The squaws were 
all paraded in front of the men, facing them, and the 
squaws who were related to those whom the Sacs and 
Foxes killed in lS8l, held the scalps of the Sacs and Fox 
squaws on long poles, and stood in the centre between the 
two lines, shaking them, while the other squaws and the 
men danced around them, apparently trying to keep time, 
with the rattling of the gourds, and sound of the drum, 
and all at the same time singrng the song usually sung by" 
9 
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fell nations of Indians, consisting cnly of a few simple 
words that 1 have already repeated; but they rise and 
fall very singular, and always beat time to the song with 
their feet; when the song gets to the highest pitch, they 
jump up very high, and sometimes stamp with their feet. 
They generally bend forward toward each other^some¬ 
times with their noses so close as to touch. The squaws 
appeared to exert all the power they were master of, in 
shaking the scalps, and using their feet at the same time, 
with the drummer and the gourd-shakers; and, from their 
countenances, they appeared to he perfectly happy.— 
General Atkinson, on the second day after we arrived at 
Prairie du Chien, had the principal Chiefs of the Winne- 
bagoes, and a few of the Menomenies, at Gen. Street’s, 
the Indian Agent at Prairie du Chien, and had a talk 
with them. He told them that they had given him reason 
to think they were not true to him, as he bad caught 
them in many lies, which they tried to deny. He then 
accused Wisshick of aiding the Sacs, and inquired of him 
where his two sons were. The answer of Wisshick was, 
that be did not know where they were. General Atkin¬ 
son then asked him if they were not with Black Hawk. 
His answer was, that one had been with him, hut he did 
not know where he was then. General Atkinson then 
ordered him to be put in prison until his sons could be 
produced. He then had a talk with the Menomenies, who 
had never been at war with the United States. They 
professed all the friendship in the world for our Govern¬ 
ment; and stated that they had never done us any harm, 
and did not tell lies, and that if they wanted to do any 
harm now, they would not know how. This was a little 
Menomenie Chief whose name I do not recollect. Gen. 
Atkinson talked very friendly to him, and advised him to 
pursue the same friendly course towards the United 
States, and they would be well treated. When this Chief 
was done, be made a request of Gen. Atkinson, whom he 
termed father, to give each of his young men a pair of 
shoes, and stated that their feet were worn out with walk¬ 
ing. He then went on to explain, that when he said 
shoes, he meant horses, and stated that his young men 
had been promised a horse a piece, and Lad not got them. 
General Atkinson promised that they should have them, 
or that he would see to it, I do not recollect which. Oq 
the next day about eleven o’clock. Wisshick’s sons were 
brought in, both badly wounded, which went to confirm 
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that he and his sons were allies to the Sacs and Foxas, 
They had been wounded in tbo battle on the dlississippi 
They were put in confiaeineaf .Inly 7th. 

General Scott and suite arrived this morninT in the 
steamboat Warrior, and assumed the cjmninJ of the 
whole army, to whicli station he had been appoiatel soma 
time previous, but was unable to come on sooner in con¬ 
sequence of the cholera breaking’out in army. He 
cajne past several posts, and discharged the men whe^rever 
he found them. 

General Scott concluded to discharge the army (or the 
Mounted Volunteers) that were, then in the field, anti 
demanded Black Hawk of Keokyck; as both men and 
horses were nearly worn out with fatigue. Accordingly, 
on the Sth day of August, we leCt the tented fields, and 
took up our line of march to Dixon’s on Rock River, the 
place appointed for us to be discharged at,,(or mustered 
•out of the service of the United States.) All now were ea¬ 
ger to press forward. We ha d t urn ed ou r faces toward our 
respective homes; aud notwithstand ing that we a s well 
as our horses, were nearly worn out with the fatiguing 
marches through the swamps, and over the mountains, 
•yet all were cheerful, and every heart s80ined,tP leap for 
joy at the thought of being free from the toils and hard¬ 
ships of a soldier, to return again to the embraces of a 
wife and children, or a father and mother, .brother^ and 
sisters, and to mingle once more, in the walks and so¬ 
ciety of the fair sex—which appears to be a sovereign 
balm to man in all bis afflictions. 

On this day just at night, we met about three hundred 
Menomenie Indians, m company of an Amerieau Ofleer 
from Green Bay, coming to join in pursuit of the Sac and. 
Fox Indians. We happened to meabthem in a prairi^,. 
The officer advanced and met us., or we certainly would 
have fired upon them. When we came up. to them, they 
appeared almost to lament, that they had not got in be-, 
fore we had the last battle, in order that they could have 
had an opportunity of assisting us in the work of death to 
our common enemy. For they arc, as I have already, 
stated, great enemies to the Alenomenic Indians. When 
they left us, they seemed to press forward with more 
vigour, as it was their object to pursns the balance of the 
Sacs and Foxes, who had made their escape. 

On the next day, we began to reach the settlements in 
the mining country. This was again a solemn scene. 
The farms had mostly been sown in grain of some kind 
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or other. Those that were in small gram, were full ripe 
for the sickle; bukbehold! the husbandman was not there, 
to enjoy the benefits of his former labor—by thrusting 
in the scythe and sickle, and gathering in his grain, which 
was fast going to destruction. All appeared to be soli¬ 
tary, and truly presented a state of mourning. But as we 
advanced a little further into the more thickly settled 
parts, we would occasionally see the smoke just begin¬ 
ning to make its appearance from the tops of the chim¬ 
neys; as some of the inhabitants thought that it would be 
as well to risk dying by the tomahawk and scalping knife, 
as to lose their grain, and die by famine; and others had 
received information that we had slain in battle their 
troublesome enemy, who had driven them from their 
homes, and had slain many of their neighbors. When¬ 
ever we approached a house, there is no telling the joy 
it would give to the desolate mao who had lately emerged 
from some fort, and had left his wife and children still in 
it, while he ventured to his home, to save something for 
them to subsist upon. 

I must confess, that it filled my heart with gratitude 
and joy, to think that I had been instrumental, with many 
others, in delivering my country of those merciless sav¬ 
ages, and restoring those people again to their peaceful 
homes and firesides, there to enjoy in safety the sweets 
of a retired life; for a fort is to a liusbandinan, what a 
jail IS to a prisoner. The inhabitants of this district of 
country had been shut up in forts for the last three 
months, through fear of becoming a prey to Indian bar> 
barity. . 

Nothing very interesting occurred on our march to 
Dixon’s. Lieutenant AndersOn, of the United States 
army, met us at this point, and by the 17th of August, 
mastered us all out of the service of the United States. 
We sheathed our swords, aud buried our tomahawks, and 
each man again became his own commander, and shaped 
his own course towards his home, to enjoy the social so¬ 
ciety of his relatives and friends, in the pursuit of their 
dilferent avocations in life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Report of Gen. Atkinson to Major General Macomb at Wash- 
ington—Indian talk with General Street, whenihey delivered 
Black Hawk and the Prophet—Descriptivn of Black Hawk 
and the Prophet—General remarks of the Author. 

Whea General Atkinson dropped dow'n to Prairie du 
Chien, after the battle on the Mississippi, he made the 
following Report to Major General Macomb, Commander 
in Chief at Washington city. 

“Head Quarters, 1st A. Corps, N. Western ^ 
Army, Prairie du Chien, Aug. .5, 1832. ^ 

iiave the honor to report to you, that I crossed 
the Wisconsin on the 27th and 28th ult,, with a select 
body of troops, consisting of the regulars under Col. Tay¬ 
lor, four hundred in number, part of Henry’s, Posey’s and 
Alexander’s brigades, and Dodge’s battalion of mounted 
volunteers; amounting in all to thirteen hundred men; 
and.immediately fell upon the trail of the enemy, and 
pursued it by forced marches through a mountainous and 
difficult country, till the morning of the second instant, 
when we came up with his main body, qu the left bank of 
the Mississippi, nearly opposite the mouth of the Iowa; 
which we attacked, defeated, and dispersed, with a loss 
on his part of about one hundred and fifty men killed, and 
thirty-nine women and children prisoners. The precise 
number could not be ascertained, as the greater portion ' 
was slain after being forced into the river. Our loss in, 
killed and wounded, which is stated below, is very small 
in comparison with the loss of the enemy; which may be 
attributed to the enemy’s being forced from his positions 
by a rapid charge at the commencement, and through the 
engagement. The remnant of the enemy, cut up and dis¬ 
heartened, crossed to the opposite side of the river, and 
has fled into the interior, with a view, it is supposed 
of joining Keokuck and Wapilo’s bands of Sacs and 
Foxes. 
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“The horses of the volunteer troops being' exhausted by 
long marches, and the regular troops without slioes, it was 
not thought advisable to conflnue the pursuit. Indeed 
a stop to thefuriher effusion of blood seemed to he called 
for, until it might be ascertained if the enemy would not 
surrender. 

“It is ascertained from our prisoners, that the enemy 
lost in the battle of Ouisconsin, sixty-eight killed, and a 
very large number wounded. His whole loss does not fall 
-short of three hundred. After the battle of the Ouiscon¬ 
sin, the enemy’s women and children, and some who were 
dismounted, attempted to make their escape by descend¬ 
ing that river, but judicious measures being taken here 
by Captain Loomis and Gen. Street, an Indian agent, 
thirty-two women and children, and four men, have been 
captured, and some fifteen killed by the detachment under 
Lieut. Ritner. 

“The day after the battle on this river, T fell down with 
the regular troops to this place by water, and the mounted 
men wilt join us to day. It is now my purpose to direct 
Keokuck to demand a surrender of the remaining prin¬ 
cipal men of the hostile party; which, from the large num¬ 
ber of women and-children we hold as prisoners, I have 
every reason to believe will be complied with. Should it 
not, they should be pursued and subdued; a step Major 
General Scott will no’doubt take on his arrival. 

“I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the regu¬ 
lar and volunteer forces engaged in the last battle, and 
the fatiguing march that preceded it. 

“As soon as the reports of the officers of brigades and 
corps are handed in, they shall be submitted with further 
remarks. 

“I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
“Your obdt, servant, 

“H. ATKINSON, Bt.Bg;dr. Gen. U.S. A, 
“Major Gen. Macomb, Commander in Chief, > 
“Washington City.” ^ 

The reader will recollect that I have, in a preceding 
chapter, given the substance of a talk between Gen. At--' 
kinson and Gen. Street, agent for the Winnebagoes, and 
several Winnebago Chiefs, on our arrival at Prairie du 
Chien,after the battle on the Mississppi near the Bad-axe. 
la this talk, Gen. Street told the principal chiefs that if 
they would bring in the Black Hawk and the Prophet, it 
would be well for them, and that the government of the 
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United States would hold them in future as friends, and 
treat them kindly, and not anymore consider them friends 
to the Sacs and Foxes. 

On this declaration the old one-eyed chief, called the 
Decorri, and Cheater, took some of their men with them 
and went in pursuit of these Sac chiefs, in order if pos¬ 
sible to take them prisoners, and bring them and deliver 
them up to the Indian agrnt at Prairie du Cliien. 

'Accordingly, on the 25 th of August, these two Winne¬ 
bago chiefs returned, bringing with them the Black Hawk 
and the Prophet, the principal movers and instigators of 
the war. The interview with them on their arrival at 
Prairie du Chien, I have been told, was a very interest¬ 
ing scene. I will give the reader the substance of their 
talk with General Street and Col. Taylor, which will go to 
show how vigilant, and with what perseverance, these 
Winnebago chiefs acted to take these prisoners. They 
were upwards of twenty days gone after they left Prairie 
du Chien before they returned with them. 

When they arrived. Black Hawk desired to speak 
to General Street.- The amount of what he said was, 
that he was not the originator of the war; that he 
was going where he would meet Keokuck, and then he 
would tell the truth; that he would then tell all about this 
war, which had ckused so much trouble; that there were 
chiefs and braves of his nation, who were the catise of the 
continuance of the war; that he did not want to hold any 
council with him; that when he got where Keokuck was, 
he would tell the whole of the origin of the difficulties, 
and of those who continued it; that he wanted to surren¬ 
der long ago, but others refused: that he wanted to sur¬ 
render to the steamboat Warrior, and tried to do so until 
the second fire; that he then ran and went up the river, 
and never returned to the battle ground; that his deter¬ 
mination then was to escape if he could; that he did not 
intend to surrender after that, but that, when the Win- 
nebagoes came upon him, he gave up—and that he would 
tell all about the disturbance when be got to Rock Island. 

The one eyed Decorri and the Cheater both in like 
manner addressed General Street, whom they term their 
father; which almost all the Indians do their agents. 

The one eyed Decorri rose first, and addressed him in 
the following manner: 

“My father, I now stand before you. When we parted, 
I told you we we would return soon; but 1 could not come 
aay sooner. We had. to go a great distance, (to the Dale 
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on the Wisconsin river, above the Portage;) you see we 
have done wliat you sent us to do. These are the two you 
told us to get, (pointing to Black Hawk and the Prophet.) 
We always do what you tell us to do, because we know it 
is for our good. My fatltter, you told us to get these men, 
and it would be the cause of much good to the Winneba- 
goes. We have brought them, but it has been very bard 
for us to do it; that'one, Ma;cataraisU Kakacky, was a 
great way off. You told us to bring them alive; we have 
done so. If you had told us to bring their heads alone, 
we would have done so; and it would have been less diffi¬ 
cult for us to do, than what we have done. 3Iy father, we 
deliver these men into your hands; we would not deliver 
them even to our brother, the chief of the warriors, but to 
you, because we know you, and believe you are our friend. 
We want you to keep them safe. If they are to be hurt, 
we do not wisk to see it, wait until we are gone before it 
is done. My father, many little birds have been flying 
about our ears of late, and we thought they whispered to 
us, that there was evil intended for us; but now yfe hope 
the evil birds will let our ears alone. 

‘^My father, we know you are our friends, because you 
take our part; this is the reason we do what you tell us to 
do. 

“My father, you say you love your red children; w^e 
think we love you as much or more than you love us. 

“My father we have been promised a great deal if we 
would take these men, that it would do much good for our 
people, we now hope to see what will be done for us. 

' ‘‘‘My father we have come in haste, and are tired and 
hungry, we now put these men in your hands; we have done 
all you told us to do,” 

General Street then said: 

“My children, you have done well; I told you to bring 
thpse men to me, and you Lave done so. I am pleased at 
what you have done. It will tend to your good, and for 
this reason I am well pleased. 1 assured the great chief 
of the warriors that if these men were in your country, 
you would find them, and bring them to me: that I believed 
you would,do what I directed you to do. Now I can say 
raueh for your good. I will go down to Rock Island with 
the. prisoners, and I wish you who have brought these men 
especially to go with me, and such other chiefs and war¬ 
riors as you may select. My children, the great chief of 
the warriors, when he left this place, directed me to de¬ 
liver these and all other prisoners to the chief of the war-, 
riors, Col. Taylor, who is By my Side, 
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“Some of the Winnebagoes on the smith side of the 
Wisconsin river have befriended the Sacs, and some of 
the Indians of my agency have given them aid; this was 
wrong, and displeased the great chief of the warriors and 
your great father the President, and was calculated to do 
you much harm. My children, your great father the Pre- 
sident,at Washington, has sent a great war chief from the 
far east, Gleneral Scott, with afresh army of soldiers, who 
i.s now at Rock Island. 

“Your great father has sent him and the governorof Illi¬ 
nois, to hold a council with the Indians at Rock Island; 
he has sent a speech to you; and wishes the chiefs and 
warriors of the Winnebagoes, to meet him in council, on 
the 10th of September next; 1 wish you to be ready to go- 
along with me to Rock Island. 

“My children, I am well pleased that you have taken 
Black Hawk aud the Prophet, and so many others; be¬ 
cause it will enable me to say much for you to the great 
chief oflhe .warriors, and your great father the Presi¬ 
dent. I shill nowdeliver these two men, Black Hawk 
and the Prophet, to the chief of the warriors here, Col, 
Taylor, who will take good oare of them until we start to 
Rock Island.” 

Col. Taylor then Said; 

“The great chief of the Warriors fold itfs to-take the 
prisoners, when you should bring them, and send tliem to 
Rock Island to him; I will take them, and k 0 ep,,them safe, 
but use them wall, and will send them by yoii'anJ Gen, 
Street when you go down to the council, which will beta 
a few days. Your friend Gen. Street advised you to get 
ready and go down soon, and so do. I tell you again, I 
will take the prisoners and keep them safe, but will do 
them no harm. I will deliver them to the great chief of 
the warriors, and he will do with'them and use them in 
such manner as be may be ordered by your great father 
the President.” 

Cheater, a Winnebago, said to General Street, 

“My father, I am young, and don’t know how to make 
speeches. This is the second time I ever spoke to you 
before the people. My father, I am no Chief. I am no 
orator, but I have been allowed to speak to you. My 
father, if I should not speak as well as others, still you 
must listen to me. 

“My father, when you made the speech to the Chiefs, 
Waugh-kon-decorri, Carimanee, the one-eyed Decorri, 
and others, the other day, I was there. I heard you. I 
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thought what you Said to tlieixi, you also said to ms. You 
said, if these two (pointing to Black Hawk and the 
Prophet,) were taken by us, and brought to you, there 
would never any more a black cloud hang over your Win- 
nebagoes. My father, your words entered into my ears, 
into my brains, and into my heart. I left here that very 
night, and yon know you have not seen me since, until 
now. My father, I have been a great way. I had much 
trouble; but when I remember what you said, I know you 
was right. This made me keep on, and do what you told 
me to do. Near the Dale on the Wisconsin River, I took 
Black Hawk. No one did it but me. I say this in the 
ears of all present, and they know it; and I now appeal 
to the Great Spirit, our Grand Mother, for the truth of 
what Isay. 3Iy father,! am no Chief, but ivhat I have 
done is'for the benefit of my own nation, and, I hope, for 
the good that has been promised us. My father, that one, 
Waboki-shick, is my relation. If he is to be hurt, I do 
not wish to see it. 

“My father, soldiers sometimes stick the ends of their 
guns (bayonets) into the backs of Indian prisoners, when 
they are going about in the hands of the guard. I hope 
this will not be done to those men.” 

So ended this long talk of the uninformed savage, 
which goes to show that they have a warm feeling for their 
red brethren. 

It appears that they at this time were true friends to 
our Government; but they were, I have no doubt, fright¬ 
ened into this friendship by the first talk at Prairie du 
Chien, which Generals Street and Atkinson held with 
them, on our arrival at that place, after the battle of 
Bad-Axe. 

It may not hero be uninteresting to the reader, to give 
a description of those two distinguished prisoners, res¬ 
pecting whom so much has been said. No doubt they were 
the sole movers and cause of the late war. Black Hawk 
is a Pottawattomie by birth, but raised by the Sacs. 
He appears to be about, sixty years old; has a small bunch 
of grey hair on the corner of his head, the rest of which 
is bare; has a high forehead; a Roman nose; and full mouthy 
which generally inclines to be a little open; has a sharp 
chin; no eye-brows, but a very fine eye. His head is fre¬ 
quently thrown back on his shoulders. He is about five 
feet four or five inches high; at present he is thin, and 
appears much dejected; but now and then he assumes the 
aspect of command. He held in his left hand a white flag; 
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in the other, the tail with the back, skin, head, and beak of 
the Caiimet Eagle. With this he frequently Ians himself. 
His Indian name is Mucata-mish-ka-kack. 

The Prophet, a half Sac and half Winnebago, is about 
forty years old; nearly six feet high; is stout and athletic; 
has a large broad face; short blunt ncse; large full eyes; 
broad mouth; thick lips; with a full suit of hair. He 
•wore a white cloth head-dress which rcse several inches 
above the top of his Lead; the whole man exhibiting a 
deliberate savageness; not that he would seem to delight 
in honorable war, or £gbt; but making him as the priest 
of assassination, or clerical murder. He had in one 
hand a wljjte flag, while the other hung carelessly by his 
side. They, were botifclothed in very white dressed deer 
skin, fringed at the seams with short cuttings of the same. 
His Indian name is Wabokie-shick, (the White Cloud.) 

According to the directions of General Street and 
Colonel Taylor, these two Chieis (or braves,) accom¬ 
panied by the Winnebago Chiefs, and braves, went down 
to Rock Island at the stipulated time, under the com¬ 
mand of Col. Taylor. But when they got to this point, 
which had been the place designated to hold the treaties 
with these nations of Indians, the cholera prevailed to 
such an extent, that they found it was impossible to treat 
at that point; so Gen. Scott, Governor Reynolds, and 
those concerned in the treaty, dropped down the Missis¬ 
sippi to Jeffersen Barracks,.where a number of other 
Ghtefs and braves were brought to them, amongst which 
was JS'apcpe, a celebraled Sac Chief, also Wisshick, who 
it appears celebrated himself at the battle on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, for'it appears he had the command at that place, 
and from his own statement did much execution himself. 

Here the Ctm.missioners made and concluded treaties 
both with the Sacs and Foxes, and the Winnebagoes, 
which the reader will find in the appendix of this book.* 
It was a fair equitable treaty; the government purchased 
all the claims they had to lands in the state of Illinois, 
and pays them a liberal sum for the same. They kept 
Black Hawk, Napope, Wisshick, and the Propliet, as hos¬ 
tages for the good behaviour of the rest of the nation of 
Sacs and Foxes. 

Thus terminated a short but laborious war, between 
the United States and those nations of Indians; but it 
was not without the loss of some of our valuable citizens. 


*See Jlppendix, notes G and 7. 
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that peace was again restored to our country. In the ac¬ 
complishment of this desired object, it is just to remark, 
that both officer and soldier did all that lay in their 
power to bring this unhappy war to a close as- soon as 
possible. 

(jur citizen soldiers hesitated not when the sound of 
alarm was given, to forsake all other interests, dear as it 
must liave been to some, to defend the rights of their 
common country. They at once saw that these Indians 
had violated the solemn obligations of a solemn treaty, 
entered into but a few months bd/ore. This bold and 
daring defiance of us, and unprovoked outrage upon the 
provisions of the treaty, aroused the indignation of the 
whole country; it was more than (he free sons of Illinois, 
could think of bearing. They immediately at the call of 
their chief, flew to arms. Their Governor was with them, 
and one of the .first in the field, who, together with his 
efficient Adjutant General, organized the troops in as 
quick time as ever it was done in any coun'try, notwith¬ 
standing they labored under many difiiculties on account 
of the great scarcity of provisions in our state at that 
time; for a visitation of Providence had almost entirely 
cut off our crops the last two years. To provision- this, 
army was very perplexing at this time. What was Gov¬ 
ernor Reynolds to do! At this critical moment our state 
was invaded by a savage foe, and he knew not how soon 
the helpless citizens on the frontiers might become an. 
easy prey to their barbarity*. But justice says to my 
pen, write it down, and say to your reader, that he flew 
to oneef the ablest and most efficient men, Col. March. 
Provisions, forage, arms, munitions of wat, and every 
thing that w'as necessary was soon furnished and con¬ 
veyed up the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, to such 
points as Governor Reynolds directed him. There were 
provisions in St. Louis, and this energetic and unsur¬ 
passable man got them, let the prices be what.they 
might please to ask. There was no lack of provision. 

But the first campaign proved unsuccessful; but such is 
the fate of war, and none ought to lay the blame on the 
Commander-in-Chief, which some have had the boldness 
to do, but I think unjustly. I was an eye witness a. 
greater part of the campaign, and I thought he did not 
spare time or pains to hunt out the enemy, and chastise 
them for their temerity. I think he must be a man of a 
reckless-disposition, who would charge the ill success to, 
him in this first campaign. Those who were out on the.' 
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second can testify to the many difficulties we had to en¬ 
counter before we fell in with the enemy. But did the 
Governor, when the first campaign proved unsuccessful, 
fold his arms in this trying and critical moment, and 
abandon the bleeding frontier to the merciless savages'? 
Did he abandon the camp for a life of ease, in the repose 
of his own domestic habitationl The answer, I think, 
reader, will be, No! by all who know any thing of the first 
and last campaigns. Did he not see that a fair portion of 
the State, which he had the honor to govern, was exposed 
to the midnight and noon day assassination by the ruthless 
savage? Were the cries ofhis people listened to unheeded? 
No! he left a devoted band under the command of those 
heroic soldiers, Henry and Fry, and jsgued aproclamation 
to his countrymen to come forth to the frontier and pro¬ 
tect the rights of their country. 

Was this appeal, too, unheeded by the gallant sons of 
Illinois? Did they turn a deaf ear to the cries of the 
people of the mining country, when the savage had killed 
some of its choice citizens in open day? 

Look at the massacre on Indian Creek, of the Halls, 
Daviess, and Penigrew families; the highway murder of 
St.Vrain, Durley, Howard, Green, Hall, and many others. 
Who could see or hear of all those massacres, and not 
turn out in defence of his country? Or what Governor 
would tahaely lose one moment, before he would fly with 
all his force to its relief? Was not this the case at this 
time? Did not Governor Reynolds a second, time invoke 
the patriotism of his people for a fresh supply of troops? 
The people heard, and abandoned their ploughs, when in 
the act of planting their corn; the courts of justice were 
suspended; the lawyer quit the bar; the minister of divine 
truth forsook the pulpit for the tented fields of a soldier’s 
life. They plainly, saw, fhat if the sfi'm of succour was 
not held out to those frontiers, the country bordering on 
the Mississippi and Illinois, and the Mining District, 
would scon ce left a barren wilderness, and present a, 
blaze of conflagration, and the voice of our friends and 
neighbors heard no more. 

Our chief gave the word, “to arms” and that was suffi¬ 
cient; all were soon at the place of rendezvous; none 
slumbered by the way; they were going forth to avenge 
the murders of their butchered brethren. 

In obedience to the call of their Governor, in two weeks 
there was a force of nearly four thousand assembled at 
Fort Wilburn, a distance of at least three hundred and 
10 
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fifty miles from the homes of some of the volunteer coni' 
panics. Here vre again found our Governor in arms in 
e'efence of his country. The army was soon organized, 
hy the aid of Adjutant General Berry, into three Bri¬ 
gades. We wanted a Bruce or a Wallace to lead us to 
i lictory. Such a man was the brave James D. Henry to 
become. He was elected Brigadier General of the third 
brigade, as I have before mentioned. Generals Posey 
and Alexander are likewise deserving men, and stand 
high in the estimation of their country. , But an all-wise 
Providence saw fit to crown the Bruqe-like Henry with 
the glory of avenging our country’s wrongs, and restoring 
peace to its citizens. 

I must next speak of Gen. Atkinson, who has_a thousand 
times recei ved the thanks of Illiaois nnd the general go¬ 
vernment. ^eha^d the command of all the north-western 
army, until succeeded by General Scott; which was not 
until after the last battle was fought, and the enemy com¬ 
pletely conquered. s^This officer is also deserving well of 
his country, for the long and vigilant perseverance jnpurr 
suing the enemy through every difficulty that presented 
itself. He can truly have it to say, that be marched an 
army over a country that cannot be surpassed in thg inha¬ 
bited world, and one Uiat nn white man ever approached 
before. J'iot even the savage himself attempts to pene¬ 
trate this country, only when he is forced, then he resorts 
to this mountainous forest t^evade pursuit, thinking that 
no white man can penctrkTe it. This- was done as I 
have before remarked, in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, hy the Vv\rnnfihagceS, after they attacked 
Captain Liudey's boats c-n the idissu^^ ippi. F.ut General 
Atkinson slept not at this, lin.e for U;c tail and lc|ly 
mauEtaios, .pr the low and marsiiy siramp. His word of 
command to^lis generals, was “onwaKU maroh”—and at 
the sound-pf tl:e ir.oruirg Lugle,.Lc wr? cne of the first to 
rise and pupt re for the pursuit, /dl r i;-ri; ol rioken in 
years, he woirl^-JcEp cti i.is thaigr r. v . n, 1 e w Luld come 
to an in p: ssp) 't n-ud hole erpror; a:*-c, .ho i ! (■} of six¬ 
teen. This (]^cfcr, iLrorgl o>ul ti e v,; ot t; :■ long'cam- 
^ paign, which’ •r.s'tpd for thi; r n < ; . i ;cd cvo iy precau- 

'ticu to sWe the hves of i..i& im u. v. .tii o; re-. r was ,ex- 
pecii.d. Ids ii.cn iievf.rtc.iUd to ' : r. . ; st vM.ii.s thrown 

up when thc^^cxcamped, lor ic i.: o; ci ^4.. j rn-c at the dead 
hour of the night. 

Thus, by his perseverance, and ti e gaiiant cfficers un¬ 
der him. and a brave and ch-vnirous sol of soldiers, the 
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war was brought to an end, with honor to both men and 
officers. 

But whilst we rejoice at the honorable result of the close 
o.f this war, we cannot at the same time help lamenting 
the loss of so many valuable citizens, who were either 
massacred at their own private dwellings, or assassinated 
on the highway, or fell in fighting the battles of their 
country. 

The author has been led to the foregoing I’eflections, 
from seeing in many of the eastern prints, that many 
erroneous statements have gone abroad, respecting the 
origin and management of this war; and some of them 
casting reflections on theGovernor of our State, and cry¬ 
ing out, “poor Indians.” But as I have before observed, 
none but the reckless and abandoned hearted man, would 
have the hardihood to cast imputations upon our Executive, 
and cry out, “poor Indians,” after a thorough perusal of 
the many outrages these hell-hounds committed on our 
frontier settlements. * 
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Note 1. 

The author must now begin with the Sac and Poi 
nations of Indians; and it is his intention to confine him¬ 
self principally to the war between them and the general 
government. 

In order to show the cause of hostilities between those 
Indians and the United States, he has to trouble the rea¬ 
der with petitions sent by the settlers near Rock Island, 
to his Excellency Gov. Reynolds, praying for protection; 
and then the course pursued to dissuade those Indiaas 
from their evil designs, by Gen. Clark, Gov. Reynolds, 
Gen. Gaines, and the Indian Agent, without a resort to 
arms. But it would not do; a resort to arms was indispen¬ 
sably necessary to restore peace and safety to our citi¬ 
zens. The letters and petitions,anras follows: 

"April 30, 1S31. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Stale of Illinois: 

“We the undersigned, being citizens of Rock River and 
its vicinity, beg leave to state to your honor, the griev¬ 
ances which we labor under, and pray your protection 
against the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians, who have again 
taken possession of our lands near the mouth of Rock 
River and its vicinity. They have, and now are, burning 
our fences, destroying our crops ef wheat now growing, 
by turning in all their horses. They also threaten our 
lives if we attempt to plant corn, and say they will cut it 
up; that we have stolen their lands from them; and they 
are determined to exterminate us, provided we dont leave 
the country. Your honor no doubt is aware of the out¬ 
rages that were committed by said Indiaas, heretofore. 
Particularly last fall, they almost destroyed all our crops, 
and made several attempts on the owners’ lives whe.n they 
10 * 
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attempted to prevent their depredations, and actually 
wounded one man by stabbing him in several places. This 
spring they act in a much more outrageous and menacing 
manner, so that we consider ourselves compelled to beg 
protection of you; which the agent and garrison on Rock 
Island refuse to give, inasmuch as they say they have no 
orders from government; therefore, should we not receive 
adequate aid from your honor, we shall be compelled to 
abandon our settlement, and the lands which we have 
purchased of government. Therefore, we have no doubt 
but your honor will better anticipate our condition, than 
it is represented, and grant us immediate relief in the 
manner that to you may seem most likely to produce the 
desired effect. The number of Indians now among us, is 
about six or seven hundred. They say there are more 
coming, and that the Pottawattomies and some of the 
Winnebagoes will help them in case of an irruption with the 
whites. The warriors now here, are the Black Hawk’s 
party, with other chiefs, the names of whom we are 
not acquainted with. Therefore, looking up to you for 
protection, we beg leave to remain yours, &c. 


“John Wells, 

B. F. Pike, 

H. McNiel, 

Albert Wells, 
Griffith Ausbury, 
Thomas Gardinery 
J. Vandruff, 
S.Vandruff, 

John L. Bain, 
Horace Cook, 
David B. Hail, 
John Barrel, 
William Henry, 


Arastus Kent, 
Levi Wells, 

Joel Wells, 
Michael Bartlet, 
Huntington Wells, 
Thomas-Davis, 
Thomas Lovitt, 
William Heans, 
Charles French, 
M. S. Hulls, 

Eli Wells, 

Asaph Wells, 


G. V. Miller, 
Edward Burner, 
Joel Thompson, 
Joel Wells, Jun. 
J. W. Spencer, 
Joseph Danforth, 
William Brazher, 
Jonah H. Case, 
Samuel Wells, 
Charles French, 
Benjamin Goble, 
Gentry McCall. ” 


Note 2. 

It will be seen that this petition was sen t to the Gover¬ 
nor on the 30th of April. The citizens waited until the 
19th of May, when they found they would have to send a 
second embassy to his Excellency by express, in as much 
baste as possible, as they were hourly in danger of being 
all massacred by those Indians. The^ accordingly drew 
up the following petition and sent it by one of the most 
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Tespectable of their citizeas, who was able in person to 
lay before the Governor their grievances. 

“Farnhamburo, 3Iay 19th, 1831. 
“Ib his Excellency the Governor of the Stale of Illinois: 

“We the undersigned, citizens of- Rock River and its 
vicinity, having previously sent a petition to your honor, 
praying your protection against these Sac Indians, who 
were* at that time doing every kind of mischief, as was set 
forth and represented to your honor: but feeling ourselves 
more aggrieved, and our situation more precarious, we 
have been compelled to make our distress known to you by 
sending one of our neighbors, who is well acquainted with 
our situation. If we do not get relief speedily, we roust 
leave our habitations to these savages, and seek safety for 
our families, by taking them down into the lower counties; 
and suffer our houses and fences to be destroyed; as one 
of the principal war chiefs has threatened, if we do not 
abandon our settlement, his warriors should burn our 
houses over our heads. They were, at the time we sent 
our other petition, destroying our crops of wheat, and are 
still pasturing their horses in ourfields;buraing our fences, 
and hav'e thrown the roof off one house. They shot arrows 
at our cattle, killed our hogs; and every mischief. We 
have tried every argument to the agent for relief, but ho 
tells us they are a lawless band, and he has nothing to do 
with them until further orders; leaving ns still in suspense, 
as the Indians say, if we plant we shall not reap, a proof 
of which we had last fall; they almost entirely destroyed 
all oiir crops of corn, potatoes, &c. Believing we shall 
receive protection from your Excellency, we shall go on 
with our farms until the return of the bearer; and ever 
remain your humble supplicants, &c.” 

I omit giving the names of the signers of this petition, 
as it was signed by nearly the same citizens who signed 
the first. 

I will next give the reader the deposition of Benjamin F, 
Pike, the bearer of the above petition to Gov. Reynolds^ 
and also the depositions of Hirah Sanders and Aramyson 
Chapman, taken before John H. Dennis, a Justice of the 
Peace for St. Clair, and Stephen Dewey a Justice of the 
Peace for Fulton county. 
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‘‘State of Illinois, St. Clair County. 

“Present, Benjamin F. Pike, before me, a Justice of 
the Peace in and for the said county, and made oath and 
deposedj.thathehas resided in the vicinity of Rock River, 
in the State of Illinois, for almost three years last past; 
that he is well acquainted with the band of the Sac In¬ 
dians, whose chief is the Black Hawk, and who have re¬ 
sided and do now reside near the mouth of Rock River in 
this State; that he understands so much of the said In¬ 
dian language, as to converse with the said Indians intel- 
iigihly; that he i§ well satisfied that said Indians, to the 
amount of about three hundred warriors, are extreme¬ 
ly unfriendly to the white people; that said Indians 
are determined; if not prevented by force, to drive off 
the white people, who ^have some of them purchased 
land of the United States, near said Indians; and said 
Indians to remain the sole occnpiers of the said coun¬ 
try. That said Indians do not only make threats to 
this effect, but have, in various instances, done much 
damage to said white inhabitants, by throwing down 
their°fences, destroying the fall grain, pulling off the 
roofs of houses, and positively asserting that if the 
whites did not go away, they would kill them; that there 
are about forty inhabitants and heads of families in 
the vicinity of said Indians, who are immediately affected 
by said band of Indians; that said Pike is certain that 
said forty heads of families, if not protected, willbe com¬ 
pelled to leave their habitations and homes from the ac¬ 
tual, injury that safd Indians will commit on said inhahi- 
tanis. That said band of Indians, consist, as above stated, 
of about three hundred warriors, and that the whole band 
is actuated by the same hostile feelings towards the white 
inhabitants; and that, if not prevented by an armed force 
of men, will commit murders on said white inhabitants. 
That said Indians have said, that they would fight for their 
country where they reside, and would not permit the 
white people to occupy it at all. That said white inha¬ 
bitants are desirous to be protected, and that immediately, 
so that they may raise crops this spring and summer. 

' “BENJAMIN F. PIKE. 

“Sworn and subscribed before me, this 26th May, 1831. 
JOHN H. DENNIS, J.P.” 

The deposition of Hirah Sanders and Ammyson Chap¬ 
man, taken before Stephen Dewey, Esq., a Justice of the 
Peace for Fulton county. 
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‘^•State of Illinois, Fdlton County. 

"Personally appeared before me, Stephen Dewey, an 
acting Justice of the Peace in and for the said county of 
Fulton, and State of Illinois, Hirah Sanders, and Ammy- 
son Chapman, of the aforesaid county and State, and made 
oath that some time in the month of April last, they went 
to the old Indian Sac town, about thirty miles up Rock 
River, for the purpose of farming and establishing a ferry 
qcross said river, and the Indians ordered us to move 
away, and not to come there again, and we remained there 
a few hours. They then sent for their chief, and he in¬ 
formed us that we might depart peaceably, and if we did 
not that he would make us go. He therefore ordered the 
Indians to throw our furniture out of the house; they ac¬ 
cordingly did so, and threatened to kill us if we did not 
depart. We therefore discovered that our lives were in 
danger, and consequently moved back again to the above 
county. We supposed them to be principally Winneba- 
goes. 

"H. SANDERS. 

"A. CHAPMAN. 

"Sworn and Subscribed this 11th day of May, 1S3L 
STEPHEN DEWEY, J. P.” 

^i-here wertr'scvoml ottlg Y-pSl 11 iottl~5Ftri, tliP. GrovemoT 
from Henderson river and elsewhere, which I will not 
trouble the reader with at this time; likewise a number 
of depositions were taken, the substance of which will be 
found in Gen. Gaines’s report to the President of the 
United States. 

I wfll trouble the reader with those documents, in or- 
de^ to show that Governor Reynolds and Gen. Gaines 
did not act premature, but acted with too much forbear¬ 
ance towards those Indians. Likewise I hope it will put 
the seal of disapprobation upon many false reports that 
have went abroad, to the prejudice of those men, making 
out that justice has not been done them, as I have before 
stated. I think if they are to blame at all, it is for not 
calling out an armed force sooner tha*n what they did, 
for the citizens certainly suffered very much by the an¬ 
noyance of those Indians. It has been plainly proven 
that those lahds were sold by those Indians to the United 
States, and the United States had sold many ef them to 
those individuals, which they had paid their money for, 
and as individuals are bound to jirotect their Govern- 
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ment, and support its laws. It also is the duty of the 
government to protect them. 

I will next give the reader the correspondence that 
took place between Governor Reynolds, General Clark, 
and General Gaines, which goes fully to show that those 
Indians were not to be persuaded to surrender the idea 
ot taking those lands by force, only by an army superior 
to themselves in numbers. 

Copy of a letter io,General Clark, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs 

“Belleville, May 26,1831- 

General Clark, Superintendent, She. 

“Sir: In order to proteetthe citizens of this State, who 
reside near Rock Island, from Indian invasion and depre¬ 
dation, 1 have considered it necessary to call out a force 
of militia of this State, of about 700 strong, to remove 
a band of the Sac Indians, who reside now about Rock 
Island. The object of the government of the State is to 
protect those citizens by removing those Indians, peacea¬ 
bly if they can, biit forcibly if they must. Those In- 
drans are now, and so I have considered them, in a state 
■of actual invasion of the State. 

“As you act as the ef'neral agent of the United States 
in relation_to-said Indians, 1 consiaor-ii-Hiy Quty^tu inform 
you of the above call on the militia, and that in or about 
fifteen days a sufficient force will appear before said In¬ 
dians to remove them, dead or alive, over to the west 
side of the Mississippi. But to save all this disagreeable 
business, perhaps a request from you to them, for them to 
rertiove to the west side of the river, would affect the ob¬ 
ject of procuring peace to the citizens of the State. 
There is no disposition* on the part of the people of this 
State to injure those unfortunate savages, if they will 
let us alone; but a government that does not protect its 
citizens, deserves not the name of a government. 

“Please correspond with me on this subject. 

“Your obedient servant, 

“JOHN REYNOLDS.” 

“Superintendency of Indian Affairs, I 
St. Louis, May 28,1831. ^ 

“Sir; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 26th inst. informing me of your having 
considered it necessary to collect a force of militia of 
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about seven hundred, for the protection df the citizens of 
Illinois who reside near Rock Island, from Indian inva¬ 
sion; and for the purpose of removing a band of Sac In¬ 
dians, who are now about Rock Island. 

“You jntimate that to prevent the necessity of employ¬ 
ing this force, perhaps a request from me to those Indians 
to remove to the west side-of the Mississippi, would 
effect the object off procuring peace to the citizens of 
your State. In answer to which, I would beg leave to 
observe, that every effort on my part has been made fo 
effect the removal from Illinois of all the tribes who had 
ceded their lands. 

“For the purpose of affording you a view of what has 
been dotre ^in part-}- in relation thereto, I enclose here¬ 
with extracts from the reports of the agent of the Sac 
and Fox tribes, by which it will be seen that every means 
has been used short of actual force to effect their removal. 

“I have communicated the contents of your letter to 
General Gaines, who commands the Western Division of 
the Army, and has full power to execute any military 
movement deemed necessary for the protection of the 
frontier. I shall also furnish him with such information, 
regarding the Sac and Foxes, as I am possessed of; and 
would beg leave to refer you to him for any furtherprocee- 
dings in relation to this subject. 

“1 have the honor to be^ 

“With high respect, 

'•lour most ob’t sen'’t, 

“WM. CLARK. 

“His Excellency, John REYNonnsi, 

“Governor of the State of Ill.” 

Cqpj/ of a letter to Major Gen: Gaines. 

“Bellevilli;, May 28, I83K 

“General Gaines: 

“Sir: I have received undoubted information, that the 
section of this State near Rock Island, is actually invaded 
by a hostile band of the Sac Indians, headed by Black 
Hawk; and in order to repel said invasion, and to protect 
the citizens of the State, I have, under the.prqvisiona of 
thb Constitution of the United States, and the laws of 
this State, called on the militia, to the number of seven 
hundred men, who will be mounted and-ready for service 
in a very short time. I consider it rhy duty to lay before 
you the above information, so as you, commanding the 
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military forces of the United States in this part of the 
Union, may adopt such measures in regard to said Indians 
as you deem right. 

“The above mentioned mounted volunteers (because 
such they will be) will be in readiness immediately to move 
against said Indians, and, as Executive of the State of 
Illinois, respectfully solicit your co-operation in this 
business. Please honor me with an answer to this letter, 
“With sincere respect for your character, 

“T am, your obdt. servant, 

“JOHN REYNOLDS.’’ 


Copy,of a Letter of Major General Gaines. 

“H. Q,. Western Department, May 29, 1831. 
*^His Excellency, Governor Reynolds-. 

“Sir: I do myself the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of yesterday’s date, advising me of your 
having received undoubted information that the section 
of the frontier of your State near Rock Island, is invaded 
by a hostile band of Sac Indians, headed by a chief called 
Black Hawk. That in order to repel said invasion, and 
to protect the citizens of the State, you have called on the 
militia to the number of seven hundred militiamen, to be 
in readiness immediately to move against the Indians, 
and you solicit my co-operation. 

“In reply, it is xny duty to state to you, that I have 6r- 
dered six companies of the regular troops stationed at 
Jefferson Barracks, to embark to-morrow morning, and 
repair forthwith to the spot occupied by the hostile Sacs. 
To this detachment I shall, if necessary, add four compa¬ 
nies from Prairie du Chien, making a tptal of ten compa¬ 
nies. With this force I am satisfied that I shall be able 
to repel the invasion, and giye security to the frontier in¬ 
habitants of the State. But should the hostile band be 
sustained by the residue of the Sac, Fox, and other In¬ 
dians, to an extent requiring an augmentation of my 
force, I will, in that event, communicate with your Ex¬ 
cellency by express, and avail myself of the co-operation 
which y«u propose. But, under existing circumstances, 
and the present aspect of our Indian relations on the 
Rock Island section of the frontier, 1 do not deem it 
necessary or proper to require militia, or any other dis- 
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cription of force, other than that of the regular army at 
this place and Prairie du Chien. 

“1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“EDi¥Ui\D P. GAINES, 
“3Iajor Gen- by Brevet Commanding.” 


Noi'k 3. 

General Gaines to Qo-vemor Beynolds. 

“Head Q,uabters, Rock Island, 5th June, 1831. 
i^John Reynolds, Governor of Illinois: 

“Sir: I do myself the honor to report to your Excellency 
the result of my conference with the chiefs and braves of 
the band of Sac Indians, settled within the limits of your 
State near this place. 

“I called their attention to the facts reported to me of 
their disorderly conduct towards the white inhabitants 
near them. They disavow any intention of hostility,but 
at the game time adhere with stubborn pertinacity, to 
their purpose of remaining on the Rock River land in 
question. 

“I notified them of my determination to move them 
peaceably if possible, but at all events to move them to 
their own side of the Mississippi river; pointing out to 
them the apparent impossibility of their living on lands 
purchased by the whites without constant disturbance. 
They contended that this part of their country had never 
been sold by them. I explained to them the different trea¬ 
ties of 1804, ’16 and ’25, and concluded with a positive 
assurance that they must move off, and that I must as soon 
as they are ready assist them with boats. 

“1 have this morning learned that they have invited the 
Prophet’s band of Winnebagoes on Rock River, with 
some Pottawattomies and Kickapoos, to join them. If I 
find this to be true I shall gladly avail myself of my pres¬ 
ent visit to see them well punished; anfi therefore, I deem 
it to be the only safe measure now to be taken to request 
of your Excellency the battalion of mounted men, which 
you did me the honor to say would co-operate with me. 
They will find at this post a supply of rations for the 
men, with some corn for their horses; together with a sup¬ 
ply of powder and lead, 

U 
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“I have deemed it expedient under all the circumstances 
of the case, to invite the frontier inhabitants to bring 
their families to this post until the difference is over. 

“I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obe¬ 
dient servant, 

“EDMUND P. GAINES, 
i|.“Major Gen. by Brevet Commanding.” 

“P. S, Since writing the foregoing remarks, I have 
learned that the Winnebagoes and Pottawattomie Indians 
have actually been invited by the Sacs to join them. 
But the former evince no disposition to comply; and it is 
supposed by Col. Gratiot, Uie Agent, that none wilfioin 
the Sacs, except perhaps some few of the Kickapoos. 

“E. P.G." 


No. 4. 

“Articles of agreementand capitulation,made and con^ 
eluded this thirtieth day oi" June, one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and thirty one, between E. P. Gaines, Major Gene¬ 
ral of the United States Army, on the part of the United 
States, John Reynolds, Governor of Illinois, on the part 
of the State of Illinois, and the Chiefs and Braves of the 
band of Sac Indians, usually called the British band of 
Rock River, with their old allies of the Pottawattomie, 
Winnebago, and Kickapoo nations. 

“Witnesseth, that whereas, the said British band of 
Sac Indians, Lave, in violation of the several treaties 
entered into between the United States and the Sac and 
Foxnations, in the years 1804, 1816, and 1825,continued 
to remain upon, and to cultivate the lands on Rock River, 
ceded to the United States by the said treaties, after 
the said lands had been sold by the United States to in¬ 
dividual citizens of Illinois and other States: And where¬ 
as, the said British band of Sac Indians, in order to sus¬ 
tain their pretensions to continue upon the said Rock 
River lands, have assumed the attitude of actual hostility 
towardl^tl.e United States, and have had the audacity to 
drive citizens of the State of Illinois from their homes, 
destroy their corn, and invite many of their old friends 
of the Pottawattomie, Winnebago and Kickapoos to unite 
with them (the said British band of Sacs) in war, to pre¬ 
vent their removal from said lands; And whereas, many of 
the roost disorderly of their several tribes of Indians, did 
actually join the said British band of Sac Indians prepare^ 
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for war against the l^uited State?, and more particularly 
against the State of Illinois; from which purpose they 
c'onfess that nothing could have restrained them but the 
appearance of force far exceeding the combined strength 
of the said British band of Sac Indians, with such of their 
aforesaid allies as had actually joined them; but being 
now convinced that such a war would tend speedily to an¬ 
nihilate them, they have voluntarily abandoned their hos¬ 
tile attitude and sued for peacei 

Peace is therefore granted them upon the following 
conditions, to which the said British band of Sac Indians, 
with their aforesaid allies agree; and for the faithful execu¬ 
tion of which the undersigned Chiefs and Braves of the 
said band and their allies mutually bind themselves, their 
heirs and assigns for ever. • 

The British band of Sac Indiana arc required peace¬ 
ably to submit to the authority of the friendly Chiefs and 
Braves of the united Sac and Fox nations, and at all times 
hereafter to reside and hunt with them upon their own 
lands west of the Mississppi river, and be obedient to 
their laws and treaties, and no one or more of the said- 
band shall ever be permitted to recross said river to the 
place oTtheir usual residence, nor to any part of their old 
huntingground eastof the Mississippi, without the express 
permission of the President of the United States, or the 
Governor of the State of Illinois. 

“3. The United States will guarantee to the united Sac 
and Fox nations, including the said British band of Sac 
Indians, the integrity of all the lands claimed by them 
westward of the Mississippi river pursuant to the trea¬ 
ties of the years 1825 and 1830. 

“4. The United States require the united Sac and Fox 
nations, including the aforesaid British band, to abandon 
all communication and cease to bold any intercourse with 
any British post, garrison, or town, and never again to 
admit among them any agent or trader who shall not have 
derived his authority to hold commercial or other inter¬ 
course with them from the President of the United States 
or his authorised agent. 

“o. The United States demand an acknowledgment of 
their right to establish military posts and roads within the 
limits of the said country guaranteed by the third article 
of this agreement and capitulation, for the protection of 
the frontier inhabitants: 

“6. It is further required by the United States, that 
the principal friendly Chiefs and head men of the Sacs and 
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Poxes bind themselves to enforce as far as may be in their 
power, the strict observance of each and every article of 
this agreement and capitulation, and at any time they 
may find themselves unable to restrain their allies the 
Pottawattomies, Kickapoos or Winnebagoes, to give im¬ 
mediate information thereof to the nearest military post. 

“7. And it is finally agreed by the contracting parties, 
that henceforth permanent peace and friendship be estab¬ 
lished between the United States and the aforesaid band 
of Indians. 

(Signed) “EDxMUND P. GAINES, 

“^Fajor Gen. by Brevet Cimmanding. 
(Signed) “JOHN REYNOLDS, 

“Governor of the State of Illinois. 
Chiefs. 

Pashepaho, or Stabbing Chief, his x mark. 
Weeshat,orSturgeon Head, his x mark. 
Chakinpoxepaho, or Little Stabbing Chief, his x mark. 
Chicohalico, or Turtle Shell, his x mark. 

Peraexee, or The one that flies, his x mark. 

Warriors and Braves. 

Mucata Muhicatak, or the Black Hawk, his x mark. 
Menacon, or the Lead, his x mark. 

Kakekamah, or All Fish, his x mark. 

Crepesh, or Water, his x mark. 

Casamesan, or The one that flies too fast, his x mark. 
Paunenanee, or Panne Man, his x mark, 

Wawapalosa, or White Walker, his x mark. 
Wapaquat, or Wliite Horse, his x mark. 

Keokuck, or Walker, his x mark. 

Fox Chiefs. 

Wapello, or The Prenee, his x mark. 

Katemse, or The Eagle, his x mark. 

Pawsheet, or The one who threw, his x mark. 

Namer, or The one that has gone, his x mark. 

Fox Braves and Warriors. 

Allotoh, or Morgan, his x mark. 

Kakakew, or the Crow, his mark. 

Shesveguanas, or Little Guard, his x mark. 

Kokaskee, his x mark. 

Takona, or The Prisoner, his x mark. 

Crakiskowa, or The one that meets, his x mark. 
Pametekeh, or The one that clouds afilSut, his x mark. 
Tapokea, or The Light, his x mark. 
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MoransoLj or The one that has his hair pulled, his x mark. 
Kakenekapeo, or Setting in the Grass, his x mark. 
Witnesses. 

Jos. M. Street, United States Indian Agent, Prairie du 
Chien; Aby. Morgan, Colonel U. S. Infantry; J. Bliss, 
Bvt. aiaj. 3d Infantry; Geo. A. McCall, Aidecamp; Sami. 
Whitesides; Felix St. Vrain, Indian Agent; John S. 
Greathouse; M. K. Alexander; A. S. West; Antoine La- 
clare. Interpreter; Joseph Danfprth: Daniel S. Witter; 
Banj. F. Pike.” 


Noti: 5. 

'‘II. Q,. Western Department, I 
Nashvieoe, Tenn. Aug. 10, 1331. ^ 

“Sir: I have the honor to report for the information of 
the President of the United. States, the several deposi¬ 
tions and original letters, to which I have hitherto re¬ 
ferred, since the date of my last, of the 1st ultimo. In 
relation to the late disorderly conduct of the British 
band of Sac Indians, in attempting to retake and hold 
possession of the Rook River lands; and for this purpose 
to eater into alliances, and form combinations with the 
most disorderly ot their red neighbors, against the States of 
Missouri and Illinois and the Territory of Michigan, viZ; 

“No. 1. Thedeposition of Rennah Wells,Samuel Wells, 
Benjamin Pike, Joseph Danforth, Moses Johnson, John 
Wells, John W. Spencer, Joseph H. Case, and Charles 
Case, sworn to and subscribed June lOth, 1831, before 
WILLIAM T. BRASHER, J. P. 

“No. 2. Thedeposition of John Wells, sworn to the 
10th of June, 1831, before JOEL WELLS, J. P. 

“No. 3. The deposition of Rennah Wells and Samuel 
Wells, sworn tdland subscribed the 10th of June, 1831, 
before JOEL WELLS, J. P. 

“No. 4. The deposition of Nancy Wells and Nancy 
Thompson sworn to and subscribed the 10th of June, 1831, 
before WILLIAM T. BRASHER, J. P. 

“No. 5. The deposition of .Joseph Danforth, sworn to 
and subscribed the 10th of June, 1831, before 

“JOEL WELLS, J. P. 

“No. 6. The' copy of a letter for P. L. Chouteau, In¬ 
dian Agent for the Osage nation, to General William 
11 * 



Clark, Superintendent of Indian affairs, dated tbe 27th of 
June, 1831. 

“No. 7. A letter from Felix St. Vrain, agent for the 
Sac and Fox Indians, dated the loth of June, 1831. 

“No. 8. A letter from Colonel Henry Gratiot, sub¬ 
agent for the Winnebago Indians, dated the 11th of 
June, 1831. 

“No. 9. A letter from Colonel Henry Gratiot, sub¬ 
agent for the Winnebago Indians, dated the 22d of Juno, 
1831, with a copy of a communication from John Dixon 
to J. G. Soulard, dated the 17th of June, 1831. 

“No. 10. A letter from Colonel Henry Gratjot, dated 
1st July, 1831, enclosing a talk, or communication, 
signed by some of the chiefs of thrj Winnebago nation 
of his sub-agency.” 

“These depositions numbered one to five inclusively, 
and which are in substance similar to those on which 
Governor Reynolds’s communication of the 29th of May 
last was based, and which he promised to forward to the 
War Department, sufficiently establish the facts of the 
return of the British band of Sac Indians to the place of 
their former residence on Rock river, after the lands had 
been sold, surveyed, and in part inhabited by several of 
these deponents; and the hostile conduct of this band 
with determined purpose forcibly to hold those lands, in 
violation of the several treaties of 1804, 1816, and 1825. 
The second article of the last mentioned treaty, clearly 
shows that the Sac and Pox Indians have no claim to any 
lands whatsoever east of the Mississippi river,, and it puts 
an end to all doubt or cavil that might possibly arise under 
the seventh article of the treaty of 1804; inasmuch as, 
by the aforesaid second article of treaty of 1825, the Sac 
and Fox Indians expressly relinquished all their claim to 
land east of the Mississippi river. The inclosed No. 6 
copy of a letter from Colonel P. L. Chouteau, U. S. agent 
for the Osage Indians, to General Clark, with enclosure 
No. 7, a letter from Felix St. Vrain, taken in connection 
with the other letters herewith. Nos. 8, 9, and 10, to¬ 
gether with the inclosed depositions, established, as 
clearly as could be desired, the long continued restless¬ 
ness and enmity of this band of Sac Indians against the 
United States, as well as the great exertions and sys¬ 
tematic efforts on the part of the offenders, to organize 
an opposition, as formidable as the Indians near us have 
ever wielded against us when aided by the forces of Eng- 
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land, as in 1812 and 1813, for their object was, as ex¬ 
travagant as it may seem, to make a_simultaneous attack 
upon, and break up the whole line of frontier settlements 
from Detroit along our western border to the Sabine or 
Texas. Long as 1 have known our southern and western 
Indians, and often as I have witnessed their lamentable 
ignorance of our strength, and of the utter impossibility 
of their effecting, without the aid of a civilized power, 
any thing like a formidable array of force against us, I 
found among the Winnebago and Sac Indians, a still 
greater degree of ignorance and arrogance and stupidity. 

“The reports which first reached me, of the Sac Indians 
having sent a deputation to the Osage and nations to the 
southwest as far as Texas, with a view to invoke their 
aid in a war against the United States, seemed too ex¬ 
travagant to merit the least notice. Nor did I place any 
reliance on the report, until it was confirmed by the evi¬ 
dence of their interpreters and traders, with the assur¬ 
ance of Col. Gratiot and other persons long acquainted 
with those Indians; that they frequently indulge in the 
habit of boasting, that they have always beaten our troops 
in battle, often when their number were much inferior to 
ours; and that they believed that more red men can be 
brought out against us than we can oppose to them white 
men. 

“This impression is of course confined to the Indians 
who have never visited the interior of our middle and 
eastern states. Those who have visited the city of Wash¬ 
ington, are generally better informed; but these have not 
that influence among their more savage brethren, which 
superior information would seem to entitle them to; and 
they are, morever, much influenced in their views and 
policy by the prevailing impression, that, let the Indians 
do what they may towards us in violation of existing 
treaties, they have nothing to do but to sue for peace 
whenever they please, and by a new treaty, give us satis¬ 
faction, and obtain for themselves rations, presents, 
annuities, &.c. 

“I take this occasion to remark, that, though satisfied 
of the necessity of my movement, and of the employ- 
raeot, under the circumstances of the case, of the volun¬ 
teers called for, even whilst without definite information 
as to the extent of the arrangements by the Sac Indians; 
to obtain the assistance of their old brother warriors, who 
served with them under Tecumseh, in the years 1812 and 
1813, the information obtained by one at Rock Island in • 
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the early part of tlje month of June, and more especially 
that which I enclose herewith, convinced me tliat with¬ 
out the increased force brought out by Gov. Reynolds, 
the lives of many ol our frontier families would in all 
probability have been lost in an Indian war, in that 
quarter, before the close of the present summer. If my 
measures shall have contributed to arrest a calamity so 
much and so justly to he deprecated, I shall rejoice at 
the result, inasmuch as I haveacted in accordance with a 
maxim which has borne me through the most difficult ser¬ 
vice. I have hitherto encountered the maxim which re¬ 
quires that in preparing against Indian or other foes, we 
should rely for success mainly on our own strength and 
vigilance, rather than upon the supposed feebleness of our 
adversary. 

“I have delayed this report in expectation of receiving 
and forwarding with the enclosed, some additional state¬ 
ments of facts designating more particularly the different 
notions or tricks of Indians, applied to, or engaged by the 
Sac deputation, but the last mail from the west having 
brought raenotliing upon this subject, I deem it proper to 
make no further delay. 

“All which is respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) “E. P. GAINES, Major 

“General by Bt. Commanding. ” 

The following is the substance of the depositions of 
sundry citizens of the Rock river settlement, taken be¬ 
fore William Brasher, J. P. and Joel Wells, J. P. on the 
10th of June, 1831. 

“1. John Wells, John W. Spencer, Jonah H. Case, 
Rennah Wells, Samuel Wells, Benjamin T. Pike, Joseph 
Danforth, and Moses Johnson, before William Brazer, J. P. 
swore that the Sac Indians, did through the last year 
repeatedly threaten to kill them for being on their ground, 
and acted in the most outrageous manner, threw down 
their fences, burnt or destroyed their rails, turned horses 
into their cornfields, and almost destroyed their crops, 
stole their potatoes, killed and ate their hogs, shot arrows 
into their cattle, and put out their eyes, thereby render¬ 
ing them useless to the owners, saying the land was theics, 
and that they had not sold it. In April they ordered the 
deponents to leave their houses, and turned from fifty to 
one hundred horses into one man’s wheat field, threatening 
that the fields should not be reaped, although the owners 
should plough them, and althouglj said owners had purchased 
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the land of the United States government. The Indians 
also leveled deadly weaponsat the citizens, and on some 
occasions hurt some of the said citizens, for attempting to 
prevent the destruction of their properly. Also that the 
lndiansstoietheirhorses,some of vrhich were returned by 
the agent six or eight months after, and in a miserable 
condition; others were never heard of again. Nearly fiftv 
Indians headed by their notorious war chief, all armed and 
equipped for war came to the house of Rennah Wells, and 
ordered hinitobe off, or they would kill him, which, for the 
safety of his family, he obeyed. They then went to an¬ 
other house, rolled out a barrel of whisky, and des¬ 
troyed it, as well as commiting many other outrages, to 
the knowledge of the deponents. 

“2. John W ells, before Joel Wells, J. P., swore. That 
on the 30th of September, 1830, he saw two Sac Indians 
throwing down his fence, who said they were doing it for 
the purpose of going through, in which they persisted al¬ 
though forbidden by the owner, and when the owner at¬ 
tempted to prevent them, one of them made a pass at him 
W'ith his fist, and drew his knife on him. 

“3. Rennah and Samuel W’ells, before Joel Wells, 
J. P., swore. That on the 29th of May, a party of Sac In¬ 
dians, calling themselves chiefs, with Black Hawk at their 
head, came to the house of Rennah Wells, near the mouth 
of Rock River, and said that he must let the squaws cul¬ 
tivate his field, wliieh Wells refusing, they became much 
displeased, and told him to go off; upon Wells’s refusal they 
went away. That on the next day the same chiefs, with 
about fifty warriors, came, armed, and told Wells that he 
must move, or they would cut, the throats of himself and 
family, and making motions' to that effect, upon which 
said Wells told them that he would take counsel, and tell 
them at three o’clock the next day what would be his de¬ 
termination. They consented, and went away; at the ap¬ 
pointed time they returned, and told Wells that be must 
go off; which he acoerdmgly did, leaving all his posses¬ 
sion to the Indians. 

“4. Nancy Thompson, and Nancy Wells, before W. J. 
Brasher, swore, That in October, 1830, two Indians,.re¬ 
siding in the village forty or fifty miles above the mouth 
of Rock River, and called Sacs or Winnebagoes, came to 
the house of Rennah Wells, and commenced chasing some 
sheep, as if the^^.would kill them; those Indians were or¬ 
dered to desistyiifpon which they drew their knives and 
made at the women, who being alarmed, called for assis- 
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tance, Samuel Wells being'sick in the house at the time, 
ran out with a pitch-fork, and the Indians pursued no far¬ 
ther. Londoii L. Case heard the alarm given, and joined. 
The Indians theii returned to the river bank eighty or 
one hundred yards distant; when Case, thinking they were 
stili in pursuit of the sheep, went to ascertain the truth, 
and coming near the Indians they wounded him severely 
in three places with a knife and tomahawk. 

“5. Joseph Danfortb, before'Joel Wells, J. P., swore, 
That he saw Sacs at a fence belonging to John Wells, 
who forbid them going through, when they continued 
throwing down the fence. Wells attempted to prevent 
•them, when one of the Indians struck him with his fist, 
and drew his knife; Danforth got a stick, and the Indians 
making several attempts towards Danforth, he (Danforth) 
knocked one of them down with his stick. The Indian 
rose several times and made at Danforth with his knife, 
and finally deserted the ground, leaving lus knife. 

The above is the substance of the depositi^ms above 
enentioned. 


iS'oTE 0. 

“Whereas, a treaty between the United States of 
America and the Winnebago nation of Indians, wa.s 
made and concluded at Fort Armstrong, in the State of 
Illinois, on the fifteenth day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, by WinfieldScott and John 
Reynolds, Commissioners on the part of the United States, 
and certain Chiefs, Headmen, and Warriors of the Win¬ 
nebago nation,on thepartof the said nation, which treaty 
is iu the words following, to wit; 

“Articles of a treaty made and concluded at Fort Arm¬ 
strong, Rock Island, Illinois, between the United States 
■of America, by their Commissioners;, Major General Win¬ 
field, Scott, of the United States’Army, and his Excel¬ 
lency John Reynolds; Governor of the State of Illinois, 
and the Winnebago nation of Indians, represented in 
general Council by the undersigned Chiefs, Headmen, 
and Warriors. 

“Art. 1. The Winnebago nation hereby cede to the 
United States, forever, all the lands to which said 
nation have title cr claim, lying to thtf'^buth and east of 
the Wisconsin river, and the Fox river of Green Bay; 
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■bouDded as folloirs, viz. bcginninjj at the mouth of Fee- 
kee-tol-a-ka river; thence up Rock River to its source; 
thence, Tvith a line dividing the Winnebago nation from 
other Indians east of the Winnebago lake, to the Grand 
Chute; thence, up Fox river to the Winnebago lake, and 
with the northwestern shore of said lake, to the inlet of 
Fox River; thence up said river to lake Puckaway, 
and with the eastern shore of the same to its mc^t soufii 
easterly bend; thence with the line of purchase made of 
the Winnebago nation, by the treaty at Prairie dii Chjen, 
the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, to the place of beginning. 

“Akt. 2. In part consideration of the above cession it 
is hereby stipulated and agreed, that the United States 
grant to the Winnebago nation, to be held as other Indian 
lands are held, that part of the tract of country on the 
west side of the Mississippi, known, at present, as the 
neutral ground, embraced within the following limits, viz. 
beginning on the west bank of the Mississippi river, 
twenty miles above the month of the upper loway river, 
where the line of the lands purchased of the Sioux Indians’ 
as described in the third article of the treaty of Prairie 
du Chien, of the fifteenth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, begins; thence with said line, as sur¬ 
veyed and marked, to the eastern branch of the Red Ce¬ 
dar creek; thence down said creek, forty miles, in a 
straight line, but following its windings, to the line of 
purchase, made of the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians, as 
designated in the second article of the before recited 
treaty; and thence along the southern line of said last' 
• mentioned purchase, to the Mississippi, at the point 
marked by the surveyor, appointed by the President of 
the United States, on the margin of said river; and thence 
up said river to the place of beginning. The exchange of 
the two tracts of country to take place on or before the 
first day of June next; that is to say, on or before that 
day, all the Winnebagoes now residing within the coun¬ 
try ceded by them as above, shall leave the said country, 
■when and not before, they shall be allowed to enter upon 
the country granted by the United States, in exchange. 

‘‘Art. Ill. But, as the country hereby ceded by the 
Winnebago nation is more extensive and valuable than 
that given by the United States in exchange; it is further 
stipulated and agreed, that the United States pay to the 
Winnebago nation, annually, for twenty-seven successive 
years, the first payment to be made in September of the 
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Dext year,,tlie sum often thousand dollars in specie; nhich 
sum shall be paid to the said nation at Prairie du Chien 
and Fort Winnebago, in sums proportional to the numbers 
residing most conveniently to those places respectively. 

“Akt. IV. It is further stipulated and agreed, that 
the United States shall erect a suitable building, or build¬ 
ings, with a garden or field attached, somewhere near 
Fort Crawford, or Prairie du Chien, and establish and 
maintain therein, for the term of twenty-seven years, 
a school for the education, including clothing, board and 
lodging, of such Winnebago children as may be voluntarily 
sent to it: the school to* be conducted by two or more tea¬ 
chers, male and female, and the said children to be taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, gardening, agriculture, 
carding, spinning, weaving; and sewing, according tp 
their ages and sexes, and such other branches of useful 
knowledge as the President of the United States may 
prescribe: Provided, That the annual cost of the school 
shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars. And, 
in order that the said school may be productive of the 
greatest benefit to the Winnebago nation, it is hereby 
subjected to the visits and inspections of his Excellency 
the Governor of the State of Illinois for the time being; 
the United States’ General Superintendents of Indian 
affairs; of the United States’agents who may be appointed 
to reside among the Winnebago Indians, and of any offi¬ 
cer of the United States’ Army, who maybe of, or above 
the rank of Major. Provided that the comn\anding officer 
of Fort Crawford shall make such visits ahd inspections 
frequently, although of an inferior rank. 

“AktI V. And the United States further agree to ■ 
make to the said nation of Winnebago Indians the follow¬ 
ing allowances, for the period of twenty-seven years, in 
addition to the considerations hereinbefore stipulated; 
that is to say; for the support of six agriculturists, and 
the purchase of twelve yokes of oxen, ploughs and other 
agricultural implements, a sum not exceeding two thou¬ 
sand five hundred dollars per annum; to the Rock River 
band of Winnebagoes, one thousand five hundred pounds 
of tobacco, per annum; for the services and attendance of 
a physician at Prairie du Chien, and of one at Fort Win¬ 
nebago, each, two hundred dollars per annum. 

‘•Akt. VI. It is further agreed that the United States 
remove and maintain, within the limits prescribed in this 
treaty, for the occupation of the Winnebagoes, the black¬ 
smith’s shop, with the necessary tools, iron, and steel, 
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heretofore allowed to the Winnebagoes, on the waters of 
the Rock River, by the third article of the treaty made 
with the Winnebago nation, at Prairie du Cliien, on the 
first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and twenty 
nine. 

“Art. \'II. And it is further stipulated and agreed by 
the United States, that there shall b,e allowed and issued 
to the Winnebagoes, required by the terms of this treaty 
to remove within their new limits, soldiers’ rations of 
bread and meat, for thirty days; Provided,,that the whole 
number of such rations shall not exceed sixty thousand. 

“Art. VIII. The United States, at the request of the 
Winnebago nation of Indians, aforesaid, further agree 
to pay, to the following named persons, the sums set op¬ 
posite their names respectively, viz: 

“To Joseph Ogee, two hundred and two dollars and fifty 
cents; 

“To William W’^allace, four hundred dollars, and 

“To John Dougherty, four hundred and eighty dollars; 
amounting in all, to one thousand and cighty*two dollars 
and fifty cents, which sum is in full satisfaction of the 
claims brought by said persons against said Indians, and 
by them acknowledged to be justly due. 

“Art. IX. On demand of the United States’ Commis¬ 
sioners, it is expressly stipulated and agreed, that the 
Winnebago nation shall promptly seize and deliver up to 
the commanding officer of some United States’ military 
post, to be dealt with according to law, the/ollowing in¬ 
dividual Winnebagoes, viz; Koo-zee-ray-Kaw, Moy-che- 
nuu-Kaw, Tshik-o-ke-maw-kaw, Ab-bun-see-Kaw, and 
Waw-zee-ree-kay-hee-wee-kaw, who are accused of mur¬ 
dering, or of being concerned in the murdering of certain 
American citizens, at or near the Blue Mounds, in the 
territory of Michigan; Nau-saw-nay-he-kaw, and Toag-ra- 
naw-koo-ray-see-ray-kaw; who are accused of murdering 
or of being concerned in murdering, one or more Ameri¬ 
can citizens, at or near Kellogg’s Grove, in the State of 
Illinois; and also Waw-kee-aun-shaw and his son who 
wounded, in attempting to kill,'an American soldier, at 
or near Lake Kosh-ke-nong, in the said territory; all of 
which offences were committed in the course of the past 
spring and summer. And till these several stipulations 
are faithfully complied with by the Winnebago nation, it 
"ts further agreed that the payment of the annuity of ten 
thousand dollars, secured by this treaty, shall be sus¬ 
pended. 
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‘-Arr. X- At tfce fperul rcqacst of iL« WisTclaga 
•at^os. tke Uaitcti States i^sree t« zrast. cy pater:, in 
Tee ‘=ir:;se: t9 tt« fel!«r»T»^ sasej pCTfens. all of wacci 
are WiBceiri-^oes hjhxc^. laeds as feticvs To Pierre 
Pac -€tte. Lkre« fectieei: to Pierre Pa^pette, jaaior: tte 
sectMB, to Tierese Pa<|n<ett* t:«e<«ct30«:TlK!iaa4ste s« 
cesTfoated wBtier tfceihrectio® ef tk« PresiiCent «t tie 
UBitc<!i States, vitifu tie cooatry cece^ by tie 'WiMe- 
ixafo eatine. 

XJ. Itt order to prereot BsafrreheBsiess tiat 
iri^t dhterb peace acd friendskip betveeti tie parties 
to tiis treaty, it is expressly oderstecd that bo bu4 or 
party of Winaetacces sfeall reside, piant, feh. :r text 
after tie first day of Jane aeit, «s aay portico cf tie 
cooBlry bcreiB c^ed to tie Tailed States. 

“Abt. X3I. This treaty sbaU be obu^tcry c« tie ecs- 
tracting^ parties, after it shall be ratified by tie Presi¬ 
dent and Senate of tie Tnited States. 

“Done at Fort Ars-«trc«{^, Rock Island. liiacrs. tiis 
fifteenth day of Septcaber, cne tioosand eight hendred 
and tkirty-two. 

WIXFIELP SCOTT. 
“JOHN RETiTiOLDS 

Ftatne dit Ckaem Deyrnttefim. 

Tsbee-c-Binh-ee-kao-, War CSaef, ^Kar-ray-nsaa-nee , iis 
X mark. 

Wan-kaaB-bak-kaT, or Snake Skin, fDay-kac-ray , his x 
mark. 

Khny-rah-tsi-can-saip-kaw. er Black Haek. his x saark. 
Wao-kaan-kasr. or Snake, hi; i nark- 
SaB-saa-sas-Bce-kao', or He who walks raked, his a 
Bark. 

Heaatsh-dtaw-«kaw. cr Wtiie Bear, his x isark. 
Hoo-tsho’p-kaw. or Foor Le^. his x sark. 

XzB h e e h er-kar-rah, cr Flying Clood. sen cf Deg Head, 
his X enrk. 

Tsfcah-shee-rali-sraB-kaw, or he wfce takes the leg of a 
deer m his ooath, iis x anrk. 

MaiJ-kee-wTik-kaw. or Clcody. hi? x sark. 
Ho-rah-pasr-karw. or Eagle Headi his x mark. 
Hash-kay-ray-kaw. cr Fire Hc?der. Lis mark. 
Eezhook-hat-tay-kaw, or Big Gce . his x laark. 
Mau-wan-ruck. cr the Muddy, his x mark. 
Ma«-«hoaLsh-kaw, or Bine Earth, his x sark. 

Wee-ukah-on-kxk: or Forked Tail, his x »ar«. 
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Ivo-ro-ko-ro-he-kaw, or Bell, his xniark. 
Haun-heig'h-kee-paw-kaw, or the Night that meets, his x 
mark. 

Fort Winnebago Deputation. 

Hee-tshah-wau-saip-skaw-skaw, or White War Eagle, 
De-kaw-ray sr. his x mark. 

Hoo-wau-nee-kaw, or Little Elk, (orator) one of the Kay- 
ra-men-nees, his x mark. 

Wau-kaun-tshah-hay-ree-kaw, or Roaring Thunder, Four 
* legs Nephew, his x mark. 

Mau-nah-pey-kaw, or Soldier, (Black Wolfs son) his x 
mark. 

Wau-kaun-tsha-ween-kaw, or Whirling Thunder, his x 
mark. 

Wau-nee-ho-no-nik, or Little Walker, so n of Fire Brand, 
his X mark. 

To-shun-uk-ho-nik, or Little Otter, son of Sweet Corn, 
his X mark. 

Tshah-tshun-hat-tay-kaw, or Big Wave, son of Clear Sky, 
his X mark. 

Rock River Deputation. 

Kau -re.e-kaw-see-kaw,White Crow, (the blind) his x mark. 
Mo-rah-tshay-kaw, or Little Priest, his xmark. 
Mau-nah-pey-kaw, or Soldier, his x mark. 
Ho-rah-hoank-kaw, or War Eagle, his x mark. 
Nautsh-kay-peen-kaw, or Good Heart, his x mark. 
Keesh-koo-kaw, his x mark. 

Wee-tsliun-kaw, or Goose, his x mark. 
Wau-kaun- 9 ig-ee-nik,.or Little Snake, his x mark. 
Hoo-way-skaw, or White Elk, his x mark. 
Hay-noamp-kaW, or Two Horns, his x mark. 
Ee-nee-wonk-shik-kaw, or Stone Man, his x mark. 
Signed in presence of, 

R. Bache, Captain Ord. Secretary to the Commission. 
Jos. M. Street, United States Indian Agent. 

John H. Kinzie; Sub Agt. Indian Affairs. 

Abrm. Eustis. 

H. Dodge, Major U. S. Rangers. 

Alexr. R. Thompson, Major United States Army. 
William Harney, Capt. 1st Infantry. 

E. Kirby, Paymaster United States Army. 

Albion T. Crow. 

John Marsh. 

Pierre Paquette, Interpreter, his x mark. 

P.H. Galt, Assistant Adjutant General. 
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»S. W. Wilson. 

Benj. F. Pike, 

J. B. F. Russell, Captain 5th Infantry. 

S. Johnson, Captain 2d Infantry. 

John Clitz, Adj. 2d Infantry. 

Jno. Pickell, Lieutenant 4th Artillery . 

A. Drane, A. Q,r. U. S. A. 

J. R. Smith, 1st Lieutenant 2d Infantry. 

H. Day, Lieutenant 2d Infantry. 

WilliamMaynadier, Lieutenant and A. D. C. 

P. G. Hambau^h, 

S* Burbank, Lieutenant 1st Infantry. 

J. H. Prentiss, Lieutenant 1st Artillery. 

E. Rose, Lieutenant dd Artillery. 

L. J. Beall, Lieutenant 1st Infantry. 

Antoine Le Claire.” 

‘•'Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States of America, having seen 
and considered said Treaty, do, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, as expressed by their resolu¬ 
tion of the ninth instant, accept, ratify and confirm the 
same, and every clause and article thereof. 

“In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed, having signed the 
same with my hand. 

“Done at the City of Washington, this thirteenth! day 
of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three, and of the Independence of the 
-United States, the fifty-seventh. 

“ANDREW JACKSON. 

“By the President: 

“Edw, IjIvisosto.x, Secretary of State.” 


Note 7. 

Whereas a treaty, between the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and the confederated tribes of Sac and Fox Indians, 
was made and concluded at Fort Armstrong, in the State 
of Illinois, on the twenty-first day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, by Winfield Scott, 
and John Reynolds, Commissioners on the part of the 
United States, and certain Chiefs, Headmen and Warriors 
of the confederated tribes of Sac and Fox Indians, on the 
•rt of said tribes, which Treaty is in the words following, 
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■'■Articles of a Treaty of peace, friendship Md cession, 
cuacluded at Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, Illinois, be¬ 
tween the United States of America, by their Commis- 
sioners, Major General Winfield Scott, of tlie UuiteC 
States Army, and his Eioellency Johr^ Reynolds, Gover- 
uov of the State of Illinois, and the confederated tribes 
of Sac and Fox Indians, represented in general Council, 
by the undersigned Chiefs, Headmen and Warriors. 

“Whereas, under certain lawless and desperate leaders, 
a formidable band, constituting a large portion of the S-ac 
and Fox nation, left their country in April last, and, in 
violation of treaties, commenced an unprovoked war upon 
unsuspecting and defenceless citizens of the United States, 
sparing neither age nor sex; and ■whereas, the United 
States, at a great expense of treasure have subdued the 
said hostile band, killing or papturing all its principal 
chiefs and warriors—the said States, partly as inderaai- 
ly for the expense incurred, and partly to secure the fu¬ 
ture tranquility of the invaded frontier, demand of the 
sa^id tribes, to the use of the United States, a cession of 
a tract of the Sac and Fox country, bordering on said 
frontier, more than proportional to the numbers of the 
hostile band who-have been so conquered and subdued. 

“Aivr. I. Accordingij.the confederated tribes of Sacs 
and Foxes hereby cede to the United States forever, all 
the lands to which the said tribes have title, or claim, 
(with the exception of the reservation hereinafter mads,) 
included within the following bounds, to wit: Beginning 
on the Mississippi river, at the point where the Sac and 
Fox northern boundary line as established by the second 
article of the treaty of Prairie du Ghien, of the fifteenth 
of July, one Ihousand eight hundred and thirty, strikes 
said river; thence, up said boundary line to a point fifty 
miles from the Mississippi, measured on said line; thence, 
in a right line te the nearest point on the Red Cedar of 
the loway, forty miles from the Misslssppi river; thence, 
in a right line to a point in the northern boundary line o£ 
the State of Missouri, fifty miles, measured on said boun¬ 
dary, from the Mississippi river; thence, by the last men¬ 
tioned boundary to the Mississippi river, and by the 
western shore of. said river to the place of beginning. 
And the said confederated tribes of Saos and Foxes here¬ 
by stipulate and agree to remove from the lands herein 
ceded to the United States, on or before the first day of 
June next; and, in order to prevent any future misunder¬ 
standing, it is expressly understood, that no band or party 
19 * 
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of the Sac or Fox tribes shall reside, plant, fish, or hunt 
on any portion of the ceded country after the period just 
jnentioned. 

“Art. II. Out of the cession made in the preceding 
article, the United States agree to a reservation for the 
use of the said confederated tribes, of a tract of land 
containing four hundred square miles, to belaid off under 
the directions of the President of the U. States, from the 
boundary line crossing the loway river, in such manner 
that nearly an equal portion of the reservation may be on 
both sides of said river, and extending downwards, so 
as to include Keokuck’s principal village on its right 
bank, which village is about twelve miles from the Missis¬ 
sippi river. 

“Art. III. In consideration of the great extent of 
the foregoing cesfeion the United States stipulate and 
agree to pay to the said confederated tribes, annually, 
for thirty successive years, the first payment to be made 
in September of the next year, the sum of twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars in specie. 

“Art. IV. It is further agreed that the United States 
shall establish and maintain within the limits, and for 
the use and benefit of the Sacs and Foxes, for the period 
of thirty years, one additional black and gun smith shop, 
with the necessary tools, iron and steel, and finally make 
a yearly allowance for the same period, to the said tribes, 
of forty kegs of tobacco, and forty barrels of salt, to be 
delivered at the mouth of the loway river. 

“Art. V. The United States, at the earnest request 
of the said confederated tribes, further agree to pay to 
Farnham and Davenport, Indian traders at Rock Island, 
the sum of forty thousand dollars without interest, which 
sum will be in full satisfaction of the claims of the said 
traders against the said tribes, and by the latter was, on 
the tenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, acknowledged to be justly due, for articles of 
necessity, furnished in the course of the seven preceding 
years, in an instrument of writing of said date, duly signed 
by the Chiefs and Headmen of said tribes, and certified by 
the late Felix St. Vrain, United States’ Agent, and An¬ 
toine Le Claire, United States’ Interpreter, both for the 
Bald tribes. 

“Art. VI. At the special request of the said confeder¬ 
ated tribes, the United States agree to grant, by patent, 
in fee simple, to Antoine Le Claire, Interpreter, a part 
Indi&Oj one section of land opposite Rook Island, and 
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one section at the head of the first rapids above said Isl¬ 
and, within the country herein ceded by the Sacs and 
and Foxes. 

“Art. VII. Trusting' to the good faith of the neutral 
bands of Sacs and Foxes, the United States have already 
delivered up to those bands the great mass of prisoners 
made in the course of the war by the United States, and 
promise to use their influence to procure the delivery of 
other Sacs and Foxes, who may still be prisoners in the 
hands of a band of Sioux Indians, the friends of the Uni¬ 
ted States; but the following named prisoners of war, 
now in confinement, who were Chiefs and Headmen, shall 
be held as hostages for the future good conduct of the 
late hostile bands, during the pleasure of the President of 
the United States, viz.—Muk-ka-ta-mish-a-ka-kaik (or 
Black Hawk) and his two sons; Wau-ba-kee-shik (the 
Prophet) his brother and two sons; Napope; We-sheet 
loway; Pamaho; and Cha-kee-pa-shi-pa-ho (the little stab¬ 
bing ChiefJ 

“Art. VlII. And it is further stipulated and agreed 
between the parties to this treaty, that there shall never 
be allowed in the confederated Sac and Fox nation, any 
separate band, or village, under any chief or warrior of the 
late hostile bands; but that the remnant of the said hostile 
bands shall be divided among the neutral bands of the said 
tribes according to blood—the Sacs among the Sacs, and 
the Foxes among the Foxes. 

“Art. IX. In consideration of the premises, peace 
and friendship are declared, and shall be perpetually 
maintained between the United States and the whole 
confederated Sac and Fox nation, excepting from the 
latter the hostages before mentioned. 

“Art. X. The United States, besides the presents 
delivered at the signing of this treaty, wishing to give a 
striking evidence of their mercy and liberality, will im¬ 
mediately cause to be issued to the said confederated 
tribes, principally for the use of the Sac and Fox women 
and children, whose husbands, fathers and brothers, have 
been killed in the late war, and generally for the use of 
the whole confederated tribes, articles of subsistence 
as follows:—thirty-five beef cattle; twelve bushels of salt; 
thirty barrels of pork; and fifty barrels of flour, and cause 
to be delivered for the same purposes, in the month of 
April next, at the mouth of the lower loway, six thousand 
bushels ef maize or Indian corn. 



‘•'Art. Xf. At the request of the said confederated 
tribes, it is agreed that a suitable present shall be uiado 
to them on their pointing out to any United States agent, 
authorised for the purpose, the position or positions of 
one or more mines, supposed by the said tribes to be of 
a metal more valuable than lead or iron. 

“Art. XII. This treaty shall take effect and be ob¬ 
ligatory on tbc contracting parties, as soon as the same 
shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by 
and with the consent of the Senate thereof. 

“Done at Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, Illinois, this 
twenty-first d^y of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty two, and of the 
Independence of the United Stales the fifty-seventh. 

“WINFIELD. SCOTT, 
“JOHN REYNOLDS.’* 

Sacs. 

Kee-o-kuck, or He who has been every where, his x mark. 
Pa-she-pa-ho, or the Stabber, his x mark. 

Pia-tshe-noay, or the Noise Maker, bis x mark. 
Wawk-knm-mec, or Clear Water, his x.mark. 
O-sow-wish-kan-nb, or Yellow Bird, his x mark. 
Pa-ca-to-kee, or Wounded Lip, his x mark. 
Winne-wun-quai-saat, or the Terror of Men, his x mark; 
Mau-noa-tuck, or He who controls many, bis x mark. 
Wau-we-au-tun, or the Curling Wave, his x mark. 

Foxes. 

Wau-pel-la, or He who is painted white, his x mark. 
Tay-wee-mau, or Medicine Man, (Strawberry) his x mark. 
Pow-slleek, or the Roused Bear, his x mark. 

An-nam-mee, or the Running Fox, his x mark. 
Ma-tow-e-qua, or the Jealous Woman, his mark. 
Mee-shee-wau-quaw, or the Dried Tree, his x mark; 
May-keje-sa-mau-ker, or the Wampum Fish, his x mark. 
Cbaw-co-saut, or the Prowler, his x mark. 

Kaw-kaw-kee, or the Crow, bis x mark. 

Mau-que-iee, or the Bald Eagle, his x mark. 

Ma-she-na, or Cross Man, his x mark. 

Kaw-kaw-ke-moute, or the Pouch, (running bear) his x 
mark. 

Wee-she>kaw-ka-skuck, or He who steps firmly, his x 
mark. 

Wee-ca-raai or Good Fishj his x mark. 

Paw-qua-miey:, or the Runner; his x mark. 

Ma-hua-wai-be, or Wolf Skin, his x mark. 
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Mis-see-qiiaw-kaw, or Hairy Neck, bis x mark. 
Waw-pee-sbaTT-kaTT, or White Skin, his x mark. 
Mash-shen-waTp-pee-teh, or Broken Tooth, his x mark. 
Nau-nah-que-kee-she-ko, or BetTreen Tvro Days, his x 
mark. 

Paw-puck-ka-kaTT, or Stealing Fox, his xmark, 
.Tay-e-sheek; or the Falling Bear, his xmark. 
Wau-pee-maw-ker, or the White Loon, his x mark. 
Waii-co-see-nee-me, or Fox 3Ian, his x mark. 

In presence of R. Bache, Cap. Ord. See. to the Com¬ 
mission; Abrm. Eustis; Alex. Cummings, Lt. Col. 2d In¬ 
fantry; Alex. R, Thompson, Major U. S. Army; B. Riley, 
Major U. S. Army; H. Dodge, Major; W. Campbell; lly. 
Wilson, Major 4th TJ. S. Infantry; Donald Ward; Thos. 
Black Wolf; Sexton G. Frazer; P. H. Galt, Ast. Adj., 
Gen.; Benj. P. Pike; Wm. Henry; James Craig; John 
Aukeney; .1. B. F. Russell; Isaac Chambers, John Clitz, 
Adj. Inf. John Pickell, Lieut. 4th Arty.; A. G. Miller, 
Lt. 1.5t Inf.; Geo.Davenport, Asst. Q.. Mas. Gen. III. mil.; 
A. Dranc; AEneas Mackay,Capt. U.S. Army; I. R. Smitli, 
1st Lt. yd Inf.; Wm. Maynadier, Lt. and A. D.C.; I. L. 
Gallagher, 1st Lt. A. C. S.; N. B. Bennett, Lt. 3d Arty.; 
Horatio A. Wilson, Lt. 4th Arty.; H. Day, Lt. 2d Inf.; 
Jas.W. Penrose, Lt.2d Infy.; J. E. Johnson, Lt.4th Arty.; 
S. Burbank, Lt. 1st. Infy.; I. H. Prentiss, Lt. Ist Arty.; 
L. I. Beale, Lt. 1st Infy.; Addison Philleo; Thomas L. 
Alexander, Lt. 6th Infy.; Horace Beale, Actg. Surg. U. 
S. Army; Oliver W. Kellogg; Jona Leighton, Actg. Sarg. 
tr, S. Army; Robt. C. Buchanan; Lt. 4th Infy.; Jas. S. 
Williams, Lt. 6tfa Infy.; John W. Spencer; Antoine Le 
Claire, Interpreter. 

“Noiv therefore, be it known, that I, Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States of America, having seen 
and considered said Treaty, do, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, as expressed by their Resolution 
of the ninth instant, accept, ratify and confirm the same 
and evei-y clause and article thereof. 

“In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed, having signed the 
same with my hand. 

“Done at the City of Washington, this thirteenth 
day of February in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States the fifty-seventh. 

“ANDREW JACKSON. 

“By the President: 

“Edw. Ljvixgstom, Secretary of Slate.” 
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Note 8. 

“Articles of a treaty made at St. Louis, in the district 
of Louisiana, bdtvreen William Henry Harrison, Gover¬ 
nor of the Indiana Territory and of the District of Louis¬ 
iana, Superintendant of Indian affairs for the Territory 
and District, and Commissioner Plenipotentiary of the 
United States, for concluding any treaty or treaties which 
may be found necessary, with any of the north-western 
tribes of Indians, of the one part, and the chiefs and head 
men of the united Sac and Fox tribes of Indians of the 
other part. 

“.Art. I. The United States receive the United Sac 
and Fox tribes into their friendship and protection, and 
the said tribes agree to consider themselves under the 
protection of the United States, and no other power what¬ 
soever. 

“Art. 11. The general boundary line between the lands 
of the United States and of the said Indian tribes, shall 
be as follows, to wit: Beginning on a point on the Mis¬ 
souri river, opposite to the mouth of the Gasconade river, 
thence in a direct course, so as to strike the river Jeffer¬ 
son at a distance of thirty miles from its n^outh, and down 
the said Jefferson, to the Mississippi, thence up the Mis¬ 
sissippi, to the mouth of the Ouisconsin river, and up the 
same, to a point which shall be thirty six miles in a direct 
line from the mouth of said river; thence by a direct line 
to a point where the Fox river, a branch of the Illinois, 
leaves the small lake called LakaCgan; thence down the 
Fox river, to the Illinois river, and down the same to the 
Mississippi. And the said tribes, for and in consideration 
of the friendship and protection of the,United States, 
which IS now extended to them, and of goods to the value 
of two thousand two hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
fifty cents, which are now delivered, and of the annuity 
hereinafter stipulated to be paid, do hereby cede and re¬ 
linquish forever to the United States, all the lands in¬ 
cluded within the above described boundary. 

Art. HI. In consideration of the cession and relin¬ 
quishment of land made in the preceding article, the 
United States will deliver to the said tribes, at the town 
of St. Louis, or some other convenient place on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, yearly and every year, goods suited to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Indians, of the value of one thousand 
dollars, six hundred of which are intended for the Sacs 
and four hundred for the Foxes, reckoning that value at 
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the first cost of the goods in the city or place in the United 
States, where they shall be procured; and if the said 
tribes shall hereafter, at an annual delivery of the goods 
aforesaid, desire that a part of their annuity should be fur¬ 
nished in domestic animals, implements of husbandry, 
and other utensals convenient for them, or in compen¬ 
sation to uselul artificers who may reside with or near 
them, and be employed for their benefit; the same shall, 
at the subsequent annual delivery, be furnished accord¬ 
ingly. 

Art. IV. The United States will never interrupt the 
said tribes in the possession of the lands which they 
rightfully claim; but will, on the contary, protect them 
in the quiet enjoyment of the same against their own 
citizens, and against all other white persons who may 
intrude upon them; and the said tribes do hereby engage 
that they will never sell their lands or any part thereof, 
to any sovereign power but the United Stktes,norto the 
citizens or subjects of any other sovereign power, nor to 
the citizens of the United States. 

Art. V. Lest the friendship which is now established 
between the United States and the said Indian tribes 
should be interrupted by tbemisconduct of individuals, itis 
hereby agreed, that for injuries done by individuals, no 
private revenge or retaliation shall take place, but in¬ 
stead thereof, complaints shall be made by the party in¬ 
jured to the other, by the said tribes, or eithei^ of them, 
to the superintendent of Indian affairs, or one of his 
deputies, and by the superintendent or other person ap¬ 
pointed by the president, to the chiefs of the said tribes; 
and it shall be the duty of the said chiefs, upon complaint 
being,made as aforesaid, to deliver up the person or per¬ 
sons against whom the complaint is made, to the end that 
he or they may be punished agreeably to the la-^s of the 
State or Territory where the offence may have been com¬ 
mitted; and in like manner, if any robbery, violence, or 
murder shall be committed on any Indian or Indians be¬ 
longing to said tribes, or either of them, the person or 
persons so offending, shall be tried, and if found guilty, 
shall be punished in like manner, as if the injury had been 
done to a white man; and it is further agreed, that the 
chiefs of the said tribes shall, to the utmost of their 
power, exert themselves to recover horses or other 
property which may be stolen from any citizen or citi¬ 
zens-of the United States, by any individual or indi¬ 
viduals of their tribes; and the property so recovered. 
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shall he forthwith delivered to the siiperintendant, or 
other person authorized to receive it, tljat it may be re¬ 
stored to the owner, and in cases where the exertions of 
the chiefs shall he incfTcctual in recovering the property 
stolen as aforesaid, if sufficient proof can be obtained 
that such property was actually stolen by any Indian or 
Indians belonging to the said tribes, or either of them, 
the United Slates may deduct from thd annuity of the 
said tribes, a sum eqtial to the value of the property which 
has been stolen, and the United States hereby guaranty 
to any Indian or Indians of the said tribes, a full indem¬ 
nification for any horses or other property which may be 
stolen from them, by any of their citizens; provided the* 
property so stolen cannot be recovered, and that sufficient 
proof is produced that it was actually stolen by a citizen 
of the United States. 

Art. iVl. If any citizen of the United States, or other 
white person, should form a settlement upon lands which 
are (he property of the Sac and Fox tribes, upon com¬ 
plaint being made thereof to the siiperintendant, or ether 
person having charge of the affairs of the Indians, such 
intruder shall forthwith be removed. 

Art. YII. As long as the landswhich are nowceded to 
the United Stales remain their property, the Indians be¬ 
longing to the said tribes shall enjoy the privilege of living 
and hunting upon them. 

Art. VI II. As the laws of the United States regulating 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes are already 
extended to the country inhabited by the Sacs and Foxes, 
and as it is provided by those laws, that no person shall 
reside as a trader in the Indian country, without a license 
under the hand and seal of the siiperintendant of Indian 
affairs; or other person appointed for the purpose by the 
President, the said tribes do promise and agree that they 
will not*sufler any trader to reside amongst them'without 
such license, ?ind that they will from time to time give 
notice to the siiperintendant, or to the agent for their 
tribes, of all the traders that may be in their country. 

Art. IX. In order to put a stop to the abuses and impo¬ 
sitions \^hich are practiced upon the said tribes by the 
private traders, the United States will, at a convenient 
time, establish a trading house or factory, where the in¬ 
dividuals of said tribes can be supplied with goods at a 
more reasonable rate than they have been accustomed to 
procure them. 
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. Art. X. In order to evince the sincerity of their 
friendship and affection for the United States, and a re¬ 
spectful deference for their advice, by an act which will 
not only be acceptable to them, but to the common Father 
of all nations of the earth, the said tribes do hereby 
solemnly promise and agree, that they will put an end to 
the bloody war which has heretofore raged between their 
tribes and those of the Great and Little Osages; and for 
the purpose of burying the tomahawk, and renewing the 
friendly intercourse between themselves and the Osages, 
a meeting of their respective chiefs shall take place, at 
which, under the direction of the above named commis¬ 
sioner, or the agent of Indian affairs, residing at St. 
Louis, an adjustment of all their differences shall be made, 
and peace established upon a firm and lasting basis. 

Art. XL As it is probable that the government of the 
United States will establish a military post at or near 
the moutJi of the Wisconsin river; and as the land on the 
lower side of the river may not be suitable for that pur¬ 
pose, the said tribes hereby agree that a fort may be built 
either on the upper side of the Wisconsin, or on the 
right bank of the Mississippi, as the one or the other may 
be found most convenient, and a tract of land not ex¬ 
ceeding two miles square shall be given for that purpose; 
and the said tribes do further agree that they will, at all 
times, allow to traders and other persons travelling thro’ 
their country, under the authority of the United States, 
a free and safe passage for themselves and their property 
of every description, and that for such passage they shall 
at no time, and on no account whatever, be subject to any 
toll or exaction. 

Art. XII. This treaty shall take effect, and be obliga¬ 
tory on the contracting parties, as soon as the same shall 
have been ratified by the President, by and with the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the Senate of the United States. 

Additional Article. It is agreed that nothing in this 
treaty contained shall affect the claim of any individual 
or individuals, who may have obtained grants of land from 
the Spanish government, and which are not included 
within the general boundary line laid down in this treaty, 
provided that such grants have at any time been made 
known to the said tribes and recognized by them. 

Ratified the ;15th of February, 1805. 

Recognitions of the preceding Treaty which was held 
at St. Louis 13th May, 1816. 

13 
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Treaty with the Sacs of Rock River and the United 
States, by William Clark, Ninian Edwards and Auguste 
Chouteau. 

[This appears to he a Treaty of amity, but the follow¬ 
ing article is considered proper to be inserted.] 

“Art. I. The Sacs of Rock River, and the adjacent 
country, do hereby unconditionally assent to, recognize, 
re-establish, and confirm the treaty between the United 
States of America and the united tribes of Sacs and Foxes, 
which was concluded at St. Louis, on the Sd of November, 
1804, as well as all other contracts and agreements here¬ 
tofore made between the Sac tribe or nation and the 
United States.” 


Note 9. 


“Treaty with the Sacs residing on Missouri river, by 
William Clark, Ninian Edwards and Auguste Chouteau, 
at Portage de Sioux, 13th Sept. 1815.” 

“Art. I. The undersigned phiefs and warriors, for 
themselves, and tUat portion of the Sacs which they re¬ 
present, do hereby assent to the treaty between the 
United States of America, and the United tribes of Sacs 
and Foxes,.which was concluded at St. Louis, on the 3d 
of November l804,.and they moreover promise to do all 
in their power to re-establish and enforce the same.” 

“Treaty with the Fox tribe, by William Clark, Ninian 
Edwards, and Auguste Chouteau. 

“Art. IV. The Fox tribe or nation do hereby assent 
to, recognize, re-establish and confirm, the treaty of St. 
Louis, concluded on the 2d of November, 1604, to the full 
extent of their interest in the same, as well as all other 
contracts and agreements between the parties; and the 
United States promise to fulfil all the stipulations con¬ 
tained in the said treaty in favour of the Fox tribe or na¬ 
tion.” 


“Treaty with the Sac and Fox tribes of Indians, con¬ 
cluded at the City of Washington, the 4th of August, 
18‘24. 


“To perpetuate peace and friendship between the Uni¬ 
ted States and the Sac and Fox tribes or nations of In¬ 
dians, arid to remove all future cause of dissensions which 
may arise from undefined territorial boundaries, the Pre¬ 
sident of the United States of America, by Wra. Clark, 
^uperintendant of Indian affairs, and sole Commissioner, 
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specially appointed for that purpose, of the one part, and 
the undersigned chiefs and headmen of the Sac and Pox 
tribes or nations fully deputized toact forand in behalf of 
their said nations of the other part, have entered into the 
following articles and conditions, viz. 

Art. i. The Sac and Fox tribes or nations of Indians, 
by their deputations in council as3embled,do hereby agree, 
in consideration of certain sums of moneys, &c., to be 
paid to the said Sac and Pox tribes,!^ by the government 
of the U. States, as hereinafter stipulated, to cede and for 
ever quit claim, and do, in behalf of their said tribes or 
nations, hereby cede, relinquish, and for ever quit claim 
an to the United States, all right, title, interest, and claim 
to the lands which the said Sac and Pox tribes have or 
claim within the limits of the State of Missouri, which are 
situated, lying and being, between the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, and a line running from the Missouri at 
the entrance of the Kanzas river, north one hundred 
miles to the north-west corner of the State of Missouri, 
and from thence east of the Mississippi. It being under¬ 
stood, that the small tract of land lying between the riv¬ 
ers Des Moine and the Mississippi, and the section of the 
above line between the Mississippi and the Des Moine is 
intended for the use of the half breeds belonging to the 
Sac and Fox nations; they holding it, however, by (he. 
same title, and in the same manner that other Indian 
titles are held. 

“Art. II. The chiefs and head men who signed this 
convention, for themselves and in behalf of their tribes, 
do acknowledge the lands east and south of the lines de¬ 
scribed in the first article, so far as the Indians claimed 
the same, to belong to the United States, and that none 
of their tribes shall be permitted to settle or Imnt upon 
any part of it, after the,first day of January, 1826, with¬ 
out special permission from the Superintendant of Indian 
affairs 

“Art. III. It is hereby stipulated and agreed on the 
part of the United States, as a full consideration for the 
claims and lands ceded by the Sac and Fox tribes in the 
first article, there shall be paid to the Sac and Fox nations 
within the present year, one thousand dollars in cash or 
merchandise; and, in addition to the annuities stipulated 
to be paid to the Sac and Fox tribes, by a former treaty, 
the United States do agree to pay to the said Sac tribe, 
five hundred dollars, and to the Fox tribe five hundred 
dollars, annually, for the term of ten succeeding years; 
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and at the request of the chiefs of the said Sac and Fox 
nations, the commissioner agrees to pay to Maurice Blon- 
deaii, a half Indian of the Pox tribe, the sum of five hun¬ 
dred dollars, it ^eing a debt due by tlie said nation, to 
the aforesaid Blondeau for property taken from him du¬ 
ring the late war. 

“Aht. IV. The United States engage to provide and 
support a blacksmith for the Sac and Fox nations, so long 
as the President of the United States may think proper, 
and to furnish the said nations with such farming utensils, 
and cattle, and to employ such persons to aid them in their 
agriculture, as the President may deem expedient. 

“Art. V. The annuities stipulated by the third article 
are to be paid either in money, merchandise, provisions, 
or domestic animals,at the option of the aforesaid tribes, 
and when the annuities, or part thereof is paid in merchan¬ 
dise, it is to be delivered to them at the first cost of ithe 
goods at St. Louis, free from cost of transportation. 

“Art. VI. This treaty shall take effect and be obli¬ 
gatory upon the contracting parties so soon as the same 
shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate thereof. 

“Ratified the 18th of January, 1825.” 
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First chapter, table of contents, 2d line, for seven, read seve-' 
ral. Same line, for Min read alarm. Second page, 3d line 
fiom top, for Indians read Winnebagoes, Page 13,15th line 
from top, instead of citizens, read feelings. Same page 24th line 
from top, after officer, instead of during the -war, read in the last 
war with Great Britain. Page 40, 25th line from top, for count, 
read court. Same page, 7th line from bottom, for turning, read 
f unning. Page 42, llih line from bottom, after have, insert been. 
Page 54, 17th line from top, after a tear in the, insert eye of the, 
&c. Same line, for heart, read hearted. Page 65,17th line from 
top, for Wells, read Webb, Page 100; 8th line from bottom, for 
comer, read crozvn. 



